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ONLY A CONN HAS ALL 
THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Adjustable pivot screw (above) assures constant, 
light, positive key action. Durocast keys 
provide that confident ‘‘feel’’ to both hands. 
Fast, sure octave mechanism and special octave 
socket give brilliant response in upper register. 
Drawn sone-hole sockets and Res-O-Pads 
provide increased resonance and brilliance 
to tone. Convenient arrangement of sable 
keys, and other features too numerous to 
describe are yours, only on a Conn. 


Write ror FREE LITERATURE 


Send today for latest descriptive literature with pictures and details 

of many exclusive Conn features. See your Conn dealer for trial 

demonstration of the Conn saxophone of your choice. No obligation. 

CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
Cc. G. Conn, Led., 323 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS ~ 
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Look For Our Second Ad in This Issue 








MUSIC ON INDEX CARDS 











NEW LISTINGS THIS MONTH 
Cat. No. 
356—COMPLETE SONGWRITING 
COURSE. pated, rhythm, chords, 
piano scores, yming patterns, 
song marketing, etc. 58 pages..$2.00 


985—ARRANGING |. Fundamentals 
to 7-part Harmony and one 
tonality 
986—ARRANGING II. 
of chord structures, modulation..$1.00 
987—ARRANGING III. New harmonic 
devices, ensemble writing, pass- 
ing tones, etc. 
988—VOICING BY ACOUSTICS. Sci- 
entific analysis of extended chord 
voicing $ 
909-INSTRUMENTATION 1 AND VOICE 
DING. Effective use of all 
ana, indispensable to the 
arranger $1.00 
990—ORCHESTRATION. Ensembles, 
counterpoint, polyharmony, form, 
orchestral CONOPS ..........sccessesssessees $1.00 
ar gy army ASSOCIA- 
ONS. Elements of music com- 
Jen aK and their effects on the 
INT’ cinecisnentetnnenransccpessmcogenesionianen $1 
992—MUSICAL PSYCHOLOGY. Every 
type of background music mood 
is analyzed and fully scored ...... $1.00 


993—DICTIONARY OF 7-PART 
CHORDS 





New methods 


$1.00 








$1.00 





994—DEUTSCH SYSTEM OF COMPO- 
SITION. The technique of com- 
posing in every style of music, 
from primitive to atonal 


995--COURSE IN CONDUCTING. Ba- 
ton motions for every metre, 
famous music used as basis for 
study $1.50 


996—EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT- 
SINGING. Lessons in music dic- 
tation, how to develop absolute 
pitch $1 


357—-THE NEARNESS OF YOU. 
George Shearing piano arrange- 
ment ........ 75 

















ORGANISTS 


Cat. No. 

O8—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN 
COMBINATIONS, chart of special 
sound effects and novel tone 
GUCTERUTIATG: sccsciininnscentesncncessetnncsess 50 


30—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, a 
collection of amusing trick imita- 


tions for “entertaining” organists .75 
33—COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 

HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- 

pretation of organ sounds............ 75 


906—POPULAR ORGAN STYLING. 
How to arrange popular sheet 
music for the organ; effective 
voicing, contrasting styles of play- 
ing, etc. Hammond Organ regis- 
tration 50 


59—CHORD SYSTEM OF POPULAR 
ORGAN PLAYING. Explaining 
the principles of popular organ 
improvisation, using only melody 
and chord diagraMs...........esree .50 


70—SOLOVOX COMBINATIONS. 
Chart of instrumental imitations 
for the H d Solov 50 








JESSE CRAWFORD ARRANGEMENTS 











77a—BLUE MOON ........0..ccceceeseeeeene 75 
F7b—DEEP PURPLE ..............cececese0 75 
77<—I'M_ IN THE MOOD FOR 

LOVE 75 
77d—LAURA 75 
T7@—SIBONEY  .......ssersseresesererseeeesnes 75 
7T7£—TEMPTATION  ....cecoceeeseeesesee a. JS 











Large 5x8 “Songdex” cards, show 
melody, words, chords, Hammond Reg- 
istration of Famous Pops and Classics. 
Collection ‘No. 1— Famous old 
songs that every musician should 
know 
Collection No. 2—Famous Waltzes, 
Tangos, Marches and Classics........$3. 














PIANISTS 


Cat. No. 

348—MODERN SCALE HARMONIZA- 
TION. This chart es the key 
to millions of ‘akerent chord 
combinations, used in harmoniz- 
ing the C maior scale ..............0 50 


940—NEW CHORDS FOR STANDARD 
HITS. Exciting, different harmo- 
nizations of all the best known 
all-time hits $1.00 


a. i IMPROVISATIONS 
FOR Ad-lib jazz phrases 
to My oon most used chord pro- 
gressions 50 


354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. 
ow to use fourth chords, 9th, 
Tith and 13th chords in modern 








JOZZ PIANO StYIING .......cccccecceeeereeeeee 75 
345—-MAMBO RHYTHM PATTERNS 

RRR HEE he 50 
tt ef BUILT BY FOURTH IN- 
ERVALS. A_ chart of ultra- 


aden 3, 4, 5 and 6 note chords 
and how to substitute them for 
conventional Chords  .........ccsssenee $1.00 


65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. The harmonic back- 
ground for modern piano styles. 
How to create the “New Sound” 
in harmonizing basic scales........ 50 


64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This 
chart shows the basis for 1152 
unorthodox modern chord struc- 
tures that can be used in place 
of conventional chords............-.00 50 


915—DICTIONARY OF 13th CHORDS. 
A chart of 132 extremely mod- 
OPN F-part CHOPS ........ccceecseeesseeeeee 50 


50—LATIN-AMERICAN RHYTHMS. 





How to apply over 30 Latin 
rhythms to the piano. Also in- 
cludes instructions in playing 


Latin-American instruments .......... $1.25 


63—PROGRESSIONS IN 13th 
CHORDS. Examples and exercises 
showing all variations of 13th 
chords as used in modern music,.. .50 


66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMO- 
NIZATIONS. The modern way of 
harmonizing any melody note 
using unconventional chord 
formations 50 

903—HOW TO USE l1th and 13th 


CHORDS. Examples of modern 
chords applied to popular songs.. .50 


901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PATTERNS. 
Modern style jazz phrases in all 
POPUlAL KEYS ...cceccecserceesersersensessere 50 


88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PRO. 





“GRESSIONS. Examples and 
exercises for the progressive 
pianist 50 





80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full 
explanation and examples of this 
modern. piano style, including a 
block chord harmony chart.......... $1.00 
49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. 
For the right hand. Modern runs 
to fit the most used chord com- 
binations 50 


904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For 
the right hand. In all popular 
keys 50 
48—l1th CHORD ARPEGGIOS. 132 
11th chord runs, the modern sub- 
stitute for 7th Chords ......c..csseee 50 


980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. How to play off-beat 
bop piano backgrounds .......0..0.+++ 50 


o-Fee FILLERS (Simplified), over 
1 Intros, Endings, bridges, 








runs, passing chords, woddiaiinnte, 
counter melodies, 127 pages........ $3.00 








Up Te Date Ideas — Medernize Yeur Style 


FREE CATALOG 





- IMPROVISATION @ 


An Instructive Monthly Publication 
for Musicians 


@ Counter-Melodies @ Breaks © 
Blues @ Improvisation Patterns @ 
Modem Jazz Solos @ Lessons in 
Melody Writing @ For All Treble Clef 
Instruments @ Strictly Modem @ 








@ Modern Piano Trends ® 
An instructive Monthly Publication 
for Progressive Musicians 
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914—11th CHORD INVERSIONS. A 
modern chord study for the pro- 
gressive pianist, showing over 

positions of 11th chords...... .50 


09-—MODERN PIANO INTRODUC- 
TIONS, in all popular keys..........$1.00 


68—PIANO ENDINGS. Two and one 
ame endings in all popular 
eys 


11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 
bridges leading from and to all 
popular keys 


10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 pro- 
fessional runs on all chords........$1.00 


69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. A 
variety of left-hand figures on all 
chords 











Progressive style Intros, Breaks and 
ome SS bmg any Hits. 
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932—SELECTION “A.” Stardust, Tea 
For Two, Talk of the Town, Ain’t 





Misbehavin‘ 50 
933—SELECTION “B.“ Body and 

Soul, Ali of Me, |! Surrender 

Dear, If 1 Had You .......ccccccssesseesees 50 
934—SELECTION “C.” Embraceable 


You, Honeysuckle Rose, Out of 
Nowhere, The Sunny Side of the 
Street 50 


935—SELECTION “D.” I’m in the 
Mood for Love, These Foolish 
Things, Don’t eg i Saree 
one to Watch Over Me .cscccscsssnee 50 


936—SELECTION “E.” April Sickes 
How High the Moon, | Only 
Have Eyes for You, You Were 
Meant for Me ......... esidptbaainbnadeigegs 50 


937—SELECTION “F.” Dancing in the 
, My Blue Heaven, Five Foot 
Two, Once in a While ..............00 50 


938—SELECTION “G.” Laura, Sep- 
tember in the Rain, Night and 
Day, The Very Thought You.... 50 


908—BEBOP FOR PIANO. 17 pages 
of terrific Bebop Solos by -.. 
Taylor 











Current Issue Sebecription Current Issue 
50 Cents $2.50 50 Cents $2. 
PIANISTS All Instruments 


347—OPPORTUNITIES IN MUSIC. A 
complete 128-page survey cover- 
ing every music profession ........ $1 


04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any regular 
major, minor, and 7th chords... .50 


67—MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date 
breaks in all gant keys. aes 
all treble clef instruments)......... 50 


52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO. 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct harmonic progres- 
sions for any Melody......ccces-vee $1.00 


907-HOW TO REHARMONIZE 
SONGS. Instructions in finding 
more modern substitute chords 
for conventional sheet music 
harmony 75 


41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MUSIC, 
including special exercises to 
practice transposing at sight........$1.50 


57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve the 
capacity for memorizing music... .50 


959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. 
A tested practical method that 
will improve your sight reading .50 


16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full anal- 
ysis, theory and many examples..$1.50 
902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
Typical — examples in all 

01—-CHORD pany 132 popular 
sheet music CHOS.....0....c.cs0rneee ae | 


HORD CONSTRUCTION AND 
ANALYSIS. How to use chords 
as fill-ins, background for cor- 
rect improvising, @fC. ......0.. wietinineta $1.50 


05—TRANSPOSING CHART, chang- 
ing music to all keyS.........0 sees 00 


58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 
How to find the correct bass notes 
from popular sheet music dia- 
grams 50 

913—100 MODERN NEW SCALES. An 

unlimited source of new ideas 

for modern ‘on ig ogg be 

isation, bey the of 














traditional sCales .c.ccsccccssrerrererne SO 
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, MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ON EVERYTHING ! 
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Enclosed you will find $ 
Please send (list by number) 


WALTER STUART music studio i778 Saw oeesey 


"oO Send C.O.D. (except Canada) 
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SEE YOUR NEAREST 
BRILHART DEALER~- OR 
WRITE FOR INTERESTING 
PAMPHLETS. 
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THIS IS THE REPORT OF LABOR’S 
LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION 
IN WASHINGTON IN WHICH THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSI- 
CIANS, TOGETHER WITH ALL OTHER 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, HOLDS 
MEMBERSHIP. 








The 1954 Campaign — 
Starts Now?! 





HE average person seems to believe that 
the 1954 election won’t occur until next 
November. But, for the politicians it has 
started already. And, for the groups. who are 
interested in electing one kind of politician 
rather than another, it has also started .. . that 
includes Labor’s League for Political Education. 

Unless we encourage good candidates to run 
in the primary elections, then the working 
people will be faced with a meaningless choice 
in the November general elections. Seventeen 
out of thirty-five Senatorial contests this year 
will occur in one-party States where the winners 
of the primary elections have only token oppo- 
sition in the November elections. 

We can’t sit by and say, “Let the politicians 
declare their candidacy and then we will en- 
dorse the better ones.” It doesn’t work that 
way. Politicians don’t work in a vacuum. 
Various pressure groups are constantly working 

> 


within the party framework to see that this 
candidate rather than that one is encouraged 
to run and is nominated. 

You may rest assured that when the conserva- 
tive press declares piously that Labor should get 
out of politics, what they want us to do is to 
leave the field clear for the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the oil lobby, the utility lobby 
and the American Medical Association to pick 
the candidates of both parties. 

You may also rest assured that these special 
interest lobbies don’t pick candidates on the 
basis of personalities. They pick them on the 
basis of how they think. And that is exactly 
why the welfare of our democracy and the 
future prosperity of the working people depends 
upon Labor’s League for Political Education 
starting the 1954 campaign now. 

There are high stakes riding on this 1954 
Congressional election outcome. The Eisen- 


hower Administration has already proposed 
raiding the Social Security Reserve fund, sub- 
stituting a national sales tax to make up for 
the reduction in corporation and income taxes, 
keeping public housing down to a trickle, sell- 
ing off public power projects and giving away 
billions in natural resources, not to mention 
letting Taft-Hartley remain on the books with- 
out meaningful amendments. It is quite likely 
that Congress may not do much this year to 
enact this undesirable program because of the 
weak Congressional leadership and the lack of 
coordination with the White House. However, 
if reactionary forces succeed this year in elect- 
ing a substantial Congressional majority which 
thinks as they do, you may be sure that there 
will be enough “cloak room” leadership to push 
through any reactionary bill they want next 
year. 
(Continued on page siz) 





If this NEW WURLITZER were any faster... 
itd respond hefore you touched the keys! 


Dick Leibert, famous Radio City organist, 
tests the lightning action of the new Spinette. 
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ae Instantaneous! That’s how fast an action the new Wurlitzer Spinette Organ 


has. There isn’t a trace of drag or slowness to it. 

Combine this with the superior tone you've always associated with Wurlitzer 
and you have the most versatile organ that ever helped you fill an engagement. 
An organ that can play hit tunes, folk songs, and even classics. An organ with 
such outstanding features as automatic controls for instant registrational 
changes. 

This new Wurlitzer Spinette, of course, meets all physical requirements for 
professional work. It weighs 275 pounds, takes up no more room than a piano, 
and never needs tuning. 

We'll be glad to send you complete information on the new Wurlitzer Spin- 
ette. No obligation, of course. Put the coupon in the mail today. 


WuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Organs and Pianos Under One Great Name 


mmm —= NO OBLIGATION—WRITE TODAY!—-~—~-—~} 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
Dept. 'M-43, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Please show how the new Wurlitzer Spinette can help me in my 
professional work. 


BROT OO: 55) 55s eines Hadas A on U 
























Motion Picture 
Agreement 


On January 25, 1954, the International Execu 
tive Board met with representatives of the major 
motion picture studios in Miami Beach, Florida, 
for the purpose of negotiating a new agreement 
to follow the agreement which expired January 
15, 1954. 

The studios were represented by the follow- 
ing: C. Boren; M. Benjamin; A. Chamie; B. 
Batchelder, Association of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers, Inc.; N. Schenck; N. Halpern, Loew’s, 
Inc.; B. Balaban; Y. Frank Freeman; L. Lip- 
stone, Paramount Pictures Corp.; B. B. Kahane, 
Columbia Pictures Corp.; W. C. Michel; F. 
Meyer, Twentieth Century-Fox; M. Weiner; 
J. O'Connor; J. Gershonson, Universal; T. Black; 
Howard McDonnell, Republic; S. Schneider; E. 
DePatie, Warner Brothers. : 

In addition to President Petrillo, the Feder- 
ation was represented by the following members 
of the International Executive Board: Charles L. 
Bagley, Leo Cluesmann, Harry J. Steeper, Her- 
man D. Kenin, George V. Clancy, Stanley Bal- 
lard, William J. Harris and Walter M. Mur- 
doch, as well as Studio Representative Phil 
Fischer, and John te Groen, President of Local 
47, Los Angeles, California. 

The negotiations were completed by six major 
studios (Loew’s, Inc.. MGM, Warner Brothers, 
Twentieth Century-Fox, Paramount, Universal 
and Columbia) agreeing to continue the present 
contract, with the same number of guaranteed 
men in each studio, for four years from Febru- 
ary 19, 1954, with a five per cent increase in 
wages throughout. 

The contracts with RKO and 
Studios are being negotiated separately. The 
International Executive Board has left this 
matter in the hands of the President with full 
power to act. 


Republic 





CONVENTION NOTICE 


The 1954 Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians will be 
held at the Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, during the second week of 
June, beginning June 14th. 

Informat‘on regarding hotel arrange- 
ments will be transmitted to the Dele- 
gates just as soon as we receive their | 
credentials. 


Fraternally yours, 
LEO CLUESMANN, 
Secretary, A. F. of M. 
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Affairs of the Federation 





President Petrillo Meets With 






the Secretary of Labor 


On January 13 I met with the Secretary of 
Labor, James P. Mitchell, in New York City. 
I presented to him the views of the American 
Federation of Musicians on amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Law, which were contained in my 
letter of January 7 to all Senators and Congress- 
men, which appeared in the January issue of 
the International Musician. 

He understood our problems and was’ very 
sympathetic. I could gather from his remarks 
that the pressure on these matters must come 
from the Senators and Congressmen and that 
he would make such recommendations to the 





Labor Committee as were suggested by the 
President of the United States in his message 
to Congress. 


Here we find another situation where pres- 
sure must be brought to bear upon the mem- 
bers of Congress to help us, and I urge each 
and every one of you (and by that I mean not 
just the officers of locals, but the entire mem- 
bership of the Federation) to wire or write 
your Senators and Congressmen, if you have 
not already done so as I requested in the Jan- 
uary issue of this paper. 





The 1954 Campaign Starts Now 


(Continued from page five) 


The Line-Up 


How and where will the battle lines be drawn 
for the 1954 elections? 

Every seat in the House of Representatives is 
up for reelection every two years. Traditionally, 
the party in power loses strength in the off- 
year elections. Four Republican Congressmen 
elected on Eisenhower’s coat tails in the South 
will probably be replaced by Southern Demo- 
crats, who may or may not be friendly to labor. 
Other changes would probably be a net gain 
from labor’s standpoint since Northern Demo- 
crats are generally friendly. * We estimate that 
more than 160 present House members are 
friendly to labor. A majority is 218; so we 
need at least fifty more friends in the House 
to correct the evils of Taft-Hartley. Optimistic 
observers predict a switch of forty seats from 
the Republicans to the Democrats in 1954. 
Obviously, that is not enough. We cannot de- 
pend upon changes in the party strength of 
Congress alone. We need to work hard in the 
Southern Democratic and conservative North- 
ern Republican primary elections to see that 


, liberal-minded men are nominated over present 


reactionary incumbents in both parties. If we 
want a liberal majority, we'll have to work for it. 

For the Senate, thirty-three regular and two 
special elections will be held this year. Since 
only one-third of the Senate is elected every 
two years, your mistakes remain to plague you 
for a long time. It also makes a complete sweep 
in any one year impossible. 


Miracles Don’t Just Happen 


We now have less than forty sure friends in 
the Senate. We need forty-nine for a majority. 





When you look over the list of Senators up for 
reelection, it is easy to see why it will be almost 
impossible to elect enough new friends in 1954 
to produce a forty-nine-man liberal majority. 

Of the thirty-five Senate seats up in 1954, 
thirteen are held by friends of labor, fifteen by 
reactionaries and seven by Senators whose atti- 
tude is uncertain. In order to get a forty-nine- 
man majority, it would be necessary to save all 
thirteen friends and replace nine or ten of the 
remaining twenty-two .. . a highly unlikely 
miracle. 

However, if we improve our position this 
year, then our chances are that much better for 
gaining a full majority in 1956. 

Holding our thirteen friends will not be easy. 





THE LESTER PETRILLO MEMORIAL 
FUND IS A PERMANENT AND 
CONTINUING FUND FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF DISABLED MEMBERS 
OF THE FEDERATION. 


Its main source of revenue is the 
voluntary contributions by locals 
and members of the Federation. 
However, its effectiveness can 
only be maintained by their 
whole-hearted support. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


It has come to the attention of the In- 
ternational Executive Board that the regu- 
lations regarding share plan engagements 
are being violated, probably inadvertently, 
by some of our members. For this reason 
I am calling special attention to the fol- 
lowing sections of Article 13 of the By- 
laws which deal with this subject: 


Section 27 

Share plan engagements will be permit- 
ted only by consent of the local, when 
same are proven absolutely non-competi- 
tive. The decision of a local under this 
section remains subject to the control of 
the International Executive Board. 


Section 28 

An engagement becomes a share plan 
engagement if members among themselves 
or with a second party agree to accept as 
their pay for their services at same all or 
a portion of the receipts or profits of the 
function in which the engagement is 
played. 


Section 29 

A member of the Federation may as- 
sume a business risk and arrange a non- 
competitive share plan engagement with 
a non-member of the Federation, provided 
he pays to the other members playing the 
engagement the full union price. 

Members should govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. 


will not discover that the program is either 
unsatisfactory or non-existent. 

On the other hand there seems near unani- 
mous support for using McCarthyism against 
pro-labor candidates in one form or another. 
Unfortunately, McCarthy and his imitators can’t 
get together on targets. When Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell, with White House ap- 
proval, threw a dead spy at Harry Truman, 
Senator McCarthy lost no time in capturing the 
show and directing the focus back on Eisen- 
hower. McCarthy is as unscrupulous in his at- 
tacks on the present administration as he was 
on Truman’s administration, even though J. 
Edgar Hoover keeps trying to reassure people 
that there are no spies on the federal payroll. 
Nobody has ever made a convincing case that 
McCarthy is interested in communism for any 
other reason than getting votes—and money— 
for McCarthy. 

If the’ sideshow had been confined to Mc- 
Carthy, it would be bad enough. But when the 
so-called progressive wing of the Republican 
party adopts it, then we all have something to 
worry about. The Harry White case was sup- 
posed to be just the first of a series of unproved 


charges to be dredged up from the previously 
confidential FBI files. 

New York Governor Thomas Dewey, the 
man who nominated Eisenhower and who got 
Brownell appointed Attorney General, frankly 
confessed their purely political purpose in a 
speech in Hartford, Connecticut, on December 
15. Dewey backed up Brownell’s action by 
saying: 

“. . . the Attorney General was simply ob- 
serving his oath of office in revealing how spies 
achieve positions of awesome power at the heart 
of our government. Whenever anybody men- 
tions the words Truman and Democrat to you, 
for the rest of your lives remember that these . 
words are synonymous with Americans dying, 
thousands of miles from home, because they did 
not have ammunition to defend themselves . . . 
Remember that the words Truman and Demo- 
crat mean diplomatic failure, military failure, 
death and tragedy.” 


One Way to Do It 


Here you have frank admission of an attempt 
to fool the public and blacken the name of a 
(Continued on page sixteen) 














Thomas Burke, the newly appointed Senator 
from Ohio, will not find winning a simple mat- 
ter. Senators Murray of Montana, Humphrey 
of Minnesota and Douglas of Illinois are all 
marked for extinction by the oil lobby and other 
wealthy interests. Senator Hunt of Wyoming 
will have a very rough fight, and so will Demo- 
cratic Senator Gillette running in traditionally 
Republican Iowa. Fortunately, chances have 
improved somewhat for Alabama’s Senator 
Sparkman and Tennessee’s Senator Kefauver 
ever since Eisenhower called TVA “creeping 
socialism.” 

It will be extremely difficult to cut into the 
ranks of those opposed to labor. Some ob- 
servers feel that McClellan of Arkansas, Salton- 
stall of Massachusetts, and Cordon of Oregon 
could be beaten. However, holding our own 
will be a moral victory. More friends than ene- 
mies are in the marginal category this year. 


The Program Emphasized 


What tactics will anti-labor forces use? All 
indications are that issues will be given secon- 
dary consideration to-emotional appeals. On one 
hand the White House keeps issuing bulletins 
and television messages talking about the “Eisen- 
hower program” and the “progressive, dynamic 
legislative proposals.” With the cooperation of 
the press their hope is that the average citizen 
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@ A special tribute was paid to 
President James C. Petrillo January 
8 by the Welfare Federation of the 
Los Angeles Area, which presented 
him with a gold plaque (shown at 
right) as an award for outstanding 
service. 


@ Harry L. Masser, president of the 
organization which comprises 35 as- 
sociated towns and cities in metro- 
politan Los Angeles, wrote Mr. 
Petrillo as follows: 


@ “For many years your generous 
cooperation has added greatly to 
our efforts each fall to raise funds 
for ninety per cent of the worth- 
while charities in the Los Ange!es 
area. Words can never fully ex- 
press the grateful thanks. There- 
fore, in behalf of our Board of Di- 
rectors, we are sending you, under 
separate cover, an award of ap- 
preciation for your outstanding 
service to this community.” 
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Milton Katims, New York- 
born conductor, has been 
named Musical Director 
and Conductor of the Seattle Symphony Orches- 
tra for the 1954-55 season. His appointment 
ends a three-year guest-conductor policy by the 
orchestra which is this year celebrating its 
Golden Jubilee . . . Ferenc Fricsay, at present 
conductor of the RIAS (Radio in the American 
Sector) Symphony Orchestra in Berlin, has been 
engaged as the principal conductor of the Hous- 
ton Symphony for its 1954-55 season . . . The 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony has re-en- 
gaged Dimitri Mitropoulos as regular conductor 
for next season and Bruno Walter, George Szell 
and Guido Cantelli will return as guest con- 
ductors . . . William Steinberg, conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, has been engaged as gen- 
eral music director for the festival to be given 
next summer at Aspen, Colorado . . . It was 
“home-town-boy-makes-good” night in Tucson, 
Arizona, February 23, when Tucson - born 
Ulysses Kay appeared as guest conductor of the 
Tucson Symphony in his own composition Of 
New Horizons . . . Sir Ernest MacMillan took 
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over the baton as guest conductor of the San 
Antonio Symphony February 27 in that orches- 
tra’s first concert following the 1954 Grand 
Opera Festival. 


Camilla Wicks was violin soloist 
with the Tulsa Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at its concert of March 8 
. . « The French cellist, Paul Tortelier, played 
with the Cleveland Orchestra on February 25, 
George Szell conducting .. . Pianist Joanna 
Lange will be guest artist when Russell Gerhart 
conducts the St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra 
in its March 18 concert . . . Monique de la Bru- 
chollerie, French pianist, will return as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony March 26... 
Hilde Gueden, soprano, sang two Mahler songs 
on the February 11 and 12 programs which 


SOLOISTS 


Above. left to right: ERICA MORINI, soloist 
with the Little Orchestra Society of New York 
at its concert in Newark, New Jersey, on 
February 16, 1954. Thomas Scherman is the 
orchestra's conductor. JOSEPH SCHUSTER, 
cellist, was soloist with the Waukesha (Wis- 
consin) Symphony Orchestra, February 23. 
MARGARET AUE, cellist, appeared as soloist 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
on March 4 and 5, playing the world premiere 
of the Ernst Krenek Cello Concerto. 


left: ANDRE KOSTELANETZ has recently con- 
ducted the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra in a series of three “pop” concerts. 


ORCHESTRAS 


Bruno Walter conducted as guest with the Chi- 
cago Symphony . . . On February 4 Leon Filei- 
sher performed the Brahms’ Second Piano Con- 
certo with the Rochester Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Erich Leinsdorf conducting . . . Philadel- 


_ Phian Anshel Brusilow played Sibelius’ D Major 


Violin Concerto at the February 5 concert of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra . . . Rudolph Fir- 
kusny will be piano soloist and Vincent Persi- 
chetti will be guest composer with the Nashville 
(Tennessee) Symphony at its concert April 6. 
. . » Eunice Podis was the assisting artist in a 
Tchaikovsky program to be given by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra at its “Twilight” concert in Sev- 
erance Hall February 28. 


A special concert for business 
and industrial contributors to the 
orchestra’s sustaining fund was 
presented by Eugene Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra February 4... In its March 
17 concert, the Hartford Symphony Orchestra | 
featured local soloists in performances of the 
Concerto for Four Violins and String Orchestra 
by Vivaldi and of Bach’s Concerto for Four 
Pianos and String Orchestra . . . Prokofiev's 
cantata, Alexander Nevsky, was the feature of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at its March | con- 
cert in the home city and at its March 2 con- 
cert in New York. Rachmaninoff’s choral sym- 
phony, The Bells, was also presented. Soloists 
were Frances Yeend, Lorna Sydney, David 
Lloyd and Mack Harrell. The Temple Univer- 
sity Choirs assisted. 
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MILTON KATIMS has recently been appointed 
musical director and conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra. 


The Cincinnati Orchestra in the half- 
TOURS century of its touring experience has 

given eleven hundred concerts in 
thirty-five States ... The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony’s annual winter tour this year carries it 
into twenty-six towns and cities, including New 
York and Boston, on a trip almost five weeks in 
duration. At Carnegie Hall, February 23, Con- 
ductor Antal Dorati included in the program 
works by Alban Berg and Bela Bartok, making 
the occasion a field day for composers, critics 
and conductors . . . George Szell conducted the 
Cleveland Orchestra in concerts in a dozen 
Eastern cities during his annual February tour 
of New England and the Middle Atlantic States 
... The Virginia Symphony Orchestra visited 
eleven States this season. It has bought itself 
a thirty-five-passenger bus . . . Leaving Philadel- 
phia February 15, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
entrained to Youngstown, Columbus (Ohio), 
Lafayette (Indiana), Urbana and Chicago (Illi- 
nois). After a Sunday matinee in Chicago on 
February 21, they returned to Philadelphia .. . 
Joseph Hawthorne conducted the Chattanooga 
Symphony Orchestra when it played in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, March 9... The Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra during January and part of 
February performed thirty-three concerts in 
thirty cities of eight States. The tour covered 
more than 6,500 miles and lasted thirty-one 
days. Most of the way it traveled in three char- 
tered buses, but the longer distances were cov- 
ered by train. The final hop, from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Detroit, was made by plane, on 
February 9, 


The New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
POPS phony, testing whether there is an appe- 

tite for “pops” among music lovers of 
the city, has engaged~Andre Kostelanetz for 
three Saturday night nonsubscription concerts. 
For the second of these, February 13, Koste- 
lanetz programmed the first performance in 
New York of a Suite from Tchaikovsky’s opera, 
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Queen of Spades . . . Under the baton of Re- 
nato Pacini, the Indianapolis Symphony held its 
final “Pops Party” of the season at the Indiana 
Roof, February 10 . . . The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony reports that its Sunday afternoon Twi- 
light Pops Concerts have increased in popularity 
during the current season. Their success was 
such that Antal Dorati, conductor, and Boris 
Sokoloff, manager, added another concert to the 
seven originally scheduled, an all-Gershwin pro- 
gram presented March 14... An investment in 
cultural development was made at the opening 
of the New Year when the Milwaukee “Pops” 
Orchestra presented its initial concert in that 
city. It is conducted by John Anello. 


World premiere performance of 
PREMIERES Ficher’s Concerto for Chamber 

Orchestra was a feature of the 
February 7 concert of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The Ficher selection is scored 
for the violin section and the first chair perform- 
ers, treating them as a chamber orchestra .. . 
Arthur Berger’s Serenade Concertant, a revision 
of an earlier work, was given its first concert 
performance in New York, when it was played 
there February 7 by the Saidenberg Little Sym- 
phony . . . Dimitri. Mitropoulos presented the 
American premiere of Homenajes (Homages) 
by Manuel de Falla with the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony at the concerts of February 18 and 19 
. . . Ernst von Dohnanyi conducted his own 
American Rhapsody when it received its world 
premiere at the Ohio University’s sesquicenten- 
nial celebration February 21 at Athens, Ohio. 
The work was written especially for this occa- 
sion . . . Dr. Robert L. Sanders’ “Little Sym- 
phony No. 2 in B-flat” was given premiere per- 
formance on February 6 by the Louisville Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Eleven-year-old Robert Mariotti was 
YOUTH guest narrator for Aaron Copland’s 

The Red Pony at the young people’s 
concert of The Little Orchestra in New York on 
February 6... The fourth annual Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra Art Project has brought 
art works into being by the thousands on the 
part of the city’s school children. Of these 
works, 400 have been selected for exhibition at 
the University of Minnesota Art Galleries and 
in the lobbies of Northrop Auditorium March 
9 through 29. The art works are done in brief 
class periods, in water color, finger paint, colored 
chalk, crayon, wood, or clay, and express the 
children’s emotional response to music as played 
by the Minneapolis Symphony . . . For the Phila- 
delphia first performance of Harriett Johnson’s 
Chuggy and the Blue Caboose William Warfield 
was guest soloist . . . In January of this year the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony celebrated 
the thirtieth birthday of its Young People’s 
Concerts. Three generations, numbering a total 
of approximately 500,000 subscribers, have felt 
the impact of this cultural enterprise . . . Au- 
ditions to select soloists for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Student Concerts, during the season 
of 1954-55, will be held during the latter part 
of March. The auditions are open to both in- 
strumentalists and vocalists who are between the 
ages of thirteen and twenty-four (as of April 1, 





1954) and who live in Philadelphia or within a 
radius of fifty miles of the city . . . The Cedar 
Rapids Children’s Concert on January 17 was 
attended by 2,000 children . . . Rudolph Ring- 
wall on February 21 conducted for an audience 
of children and adults the same program which 
he had recently conducted for 25,000 children 
at a winter children’s concert. This was done 
in response to many requests from parents who 
wanted to hear the concert “just as their chil- 
dred heard it,” including demonstration of in- 
struments, “Children’s Overture” by Roger Quil- 
ter and Grieg’s “March of the Dwarfs.” 


The programs for the enlarged 
SUMMER Berkshire Festival of July and Au- 

gust, 1954, have been decided under 
the supervision of Charles Munch, the music 
director of the Boston Symphony. Twenty-four 
concerts are announced for the six weeks from 
July 7 to August 15, including six concerts 
by chamber groups, six concerts by a chamber 
orchestra, and six by the full orchestra. Mr. 
Munch will honor the 150th anniversary season 
of the birth of Berlioz by conducting this com- 
poser’s principal works in their complete form. 
Guest conductors will be Pierre Monteux, Jean 
Morel and Richard Burgin. 


The Altoona Civic 
NEW AND BIGGER Symphony, after be- 

ing inactive for two 
years, is now reorganized and in operation 
under the name of the Altoona Symphony So- 
ciety, with Donald Johanos its conductor . . . 
The 1954-55 season of the New Orleans Phil- 
harmonic will see an increase of two weeks to 
the present season of twenty weeks. The or- 
chestra’s conductor, Alexander Hilsberg, has 
been re-engaged for his third season. 


OLE WINDINGSTAD, conductor of the Dutchess 
County Philharmonic of New York State. This 
photograph was received too late for inclusion 
among the conductors of New York State or- 
chestras on page 13 of the Jan., 1954, issue. 



























HERE IS A TALE OF TEN CITIES SCATTERED FROM COAST 
TO COAST, WHICH, IN THEIR TOTALITY, GIVE A FAIR 
PICTURE OF THE AMERICAN OPERATIC SCENE TODAY, 


N THE present year 1954, in 350 halls, auditoriums, stadi- 
ums, theatres, renovated barns, campuses and opera houses 
throughout the country, groups of actor-singers plus instru. 

mentalists are drawing as steel to magnet thousands upon 
thousands of “average citizens.” These citizens come to ex. 
perience, as if through magic formula, the love of Tristan, the 
terror of Tosca, the grief of Rigoletto, the fervor of Fidelio— 
to experience, without having to suffer from, the piercing effect 
of reality. 

Americans they are in these audiences, and Americans they 
are on the platforms. That impresario, sure enough, started 
his life and his career in Vienna; that singer has called America 
home only for ten years; and that conductor still does his think- 
ing in Italian. But in what age of America’s existence did she 
not have newcomers undergoing an earth-change into some- 
thing very familiar, something very American? 

Even so, these are exceptions. Most of those Hansels and 
Falstaffs and Manons and Werthers spinning a fabric of the 
fuller life are born and bred Americans, finding in this merg- 
ing of all the arts an answer to their needs and desires. 

Nor are these 350 opera groups mere Saturday afternoon 
club gatherings, church socials—outlet for Jane during the 
difficult years or ladder for Mrs. Plushplank in her climb to 
social eminence. Americans mean business with their operas 
these days. They want opera, good opera. They want it badly 
enough to pay for it. 

But there is one slight hitch here. Opera—real opera—the 
expert merging of many arts—requires, to be effective, training 
and talent of €xtraordinary calibre. Really to come through as 
an expression of the great passions and the great events it seeks 
to portray, it needs singers who are highly trained and truly 
consecrated; ballet dancers who have left amateurishness far 
behind; stage and costume designers who are artists in their 
own right; orchestra members who have had long years of 
training not only in perfecting themselves on their individual 
instruments and in developing ensemble techniques but also in 
the subsidiary skills of accompanying, of cuing in, of adjusting 
to the infinite tempos and phrasings of temperamental singers. 
Put it any way you please, opera is not cheap. The question, 
then, is, do Americans want opera badly enough to pay enough 
for it? 

First let us look at some representative cities and discover 
how they have coped with the problem. If they have not fully 
solved it, they have at least met it full on, have sought to make 
opera a steady and enriching experience to the dwellers within 
their gates. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


For instance, San Francisco—she of the lavish gesture! 
Since the year 1850, when French and Italian prima donnas 
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made their triumphant entrance into the mush- 
rooming goid-rush community, San Francisco 
has adored her opera. 

As early as 1875, the famous Tivoli was built, 
to be booked twelve months solid for twenty- 
six years with one or another species of opera. 
Then came a period when the city lived on such 
fare as visiting troupes offered it—until 1922, 
in fact. That year the late Gaetano Merola, 
who had become interested in the city when he 
visited it some years before as Nordica’s accom- 
panist, organized three out-of-door performances 
of Carmen, Faust and Pagliacci at the football 
bowl of Stanford University, They lost money, 
but he persisted—and so did the guarantors. 
Between them, in 1923, they organized the San 
Francisco Opera Company, brought to the city, 
in the good old tradition, famous stars as prin- 
cipals, but, establishing a new tradition, kept the 
chorus and secondary parts for local talent. So 
successful was the company that in 1932 the 
magnificent civic-owned Memorial Opera House 
was opened to La Tosca, with Merola conduct- 
ing. Now the season’s schedule is twenty-five 
performances of the best in opera. 

The War Memorial Opera House is used also 
by the Pacific Opera Company, founded in 1930 
by Arturo Casiglia, for its Spring season of five 
operas. This year includes a revival, in Eng- 
lish, of Leoni’s L’Oracolo. The Pacific Opera 
Company also presents in English a yearly 
Christmastime production of Hansel and Gretel. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Like San Francisco, New Orleans’ recent de- 
velopments in opera are in the nature of a re- 
birth. New Orleans has perhaps the oldest opera 
tradition in this country. Within about one 
hundred years, from 1815 to 1919, no less than 
586 different operas were given in more than 
8,000 performances. With such intensity did 
these folk worship their opera that it is a hard 
thing to say that after the fire of 1919 destroyed 
their opera house of imperishable memories, 
opera went into virtual eclipse for almost a gen- 
eration. However, since the forming in 1943 
of the present association with Walter Herbert 
(he was head of the Vienna Volksopera before 
coming to this country) as guest conductor—he 
later became general director—the old days have, 
at least in their spirit, returned. 

The rule now is four productions in the Fall, 
four in the Spring, each production receiving 
two or three performances. As in San Fran- 
cisco, leads are mainly imported, but local sing- 
ers take the supporting roles. The chorus of 
seventy is entirely local and so is the ballet of 
twenty-five members. Since the fifty-member 
orchestra, all of whose players are members of 
Local 174, is derived largely from the New Or- 
leans Symphony, a schedule is worked out such 
as will dovetail nicely with that latter group. 
To underline its just pride in this operatic en- 
deavor, the city gives annually $6,000 to $8,000 
towards its support. 

A note of chagrin~creeps into Mr. Herbert’s 
letter when he speaks of the opera’s housing— 
in a partitioned hall, “We give two perform- 
ances of the same operas on the small side 
(capacity 2,450) of our Municipal Auditorium,” 
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Above: “Salome,” presented by the New Orleans Opera House Association 




































Below: Gala opening night crowd at the restored opera in Central City 


he writes. “An isolated attempt to give a per- 
formance on the large side (5,000) proved an 
economic but not an artistic move, since the 
production suffered both acoustically and visu- 
ally.” His letter closes on a hopeful note: 
“Mayor Morrison announced only two days ago 
that the city intends to build an opera house.” 
So New Orleans will once again have the reality 
behind the dream—its beating heart—its opera 
house! 


NEW YORK CITY 


Ever since 1883, when the Metropolitan Opera 
House was built, New York has centered her 
operatic life largely around that organization. 
Yet with each year, as America at large increas- 
ingly claims the Metropolitan via its tours and 
radio, New York seeks more and more to give 
expression to her operatic urges through other 
companies. Of the twenty-seven opera groups 
now functioning in the city—in schools, in clubs, 
in halls—the New York City Opera Company 
is one held in particular-esteem, since it not only 
bears‘ the name of the city of its birth but also 
actually functions on city property. Now in its 
tenth year of continuous operation—it opened 
with a performance of La Tosca on February 21, 
1944, in the old Mecca Temple, now taken over 
by the city—it points proudly to a- record of 
twelve to fifteen operas presented in thirty to 
forty performances each six-week season, Fall 
and Spring. The Troubled Island by William 
srant Still and The Dybbuk by David Tamkin 
have been given their world premieres by this 





company, which also has to its credit the world 
premiere on stage—it had been previously tele- 
vised—of Menotti’s Amahil and the Night Visi- 
tors. The company employs an orchestra of 
from forty to fifty. 

New York has other even more daring opera 
companies which, since they operate on a shoe- 
string, are not too concerned when budgets get 
frayed and all but break. The Punch Opera, 
the Lemonade Opera, Opera Futures outrival 
many larger companies in ventures into the un- 
known. Punch Opera presented George An- 
theil’s Volpone, in English, in sixty-six per- 
formances during 1953. Opera Futures in the - 
same year gave four rare works: Catherine Parr, 
In a Garden, Mavra, and Poor Sailor. And the 
Lemonade Opera was responsible for the Amer- 
ican premiere of Prokofiev’s Duenna, with fifty 
repeat performances. Another producer of 
opera off the beaten track is the American 
Chamber Opera Society which last year pre- 
sented Monteverdi’s Coronation of Poppea and 
this season gave the American premiere of 
Gluck’s Paris and Helen. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, where the first really American, 
really grand opera was written and produced— 
Leonora by William Henry Fry, June 4, 1845— 
where, since the turn of the twentieth century, 
operatic companies devoted to opera in English 
have been functioning —the Operatic Society 
formed in 1906, the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company in 1923, the Philadelphia Grand Opera 










in 1930 and the Philadelphia Opera Company in 
1938—is a city which strives, if ever so fitfully, 
for operatic expression in the American way. 

Philadelphians speak with chagrin mixed with 
pride, for instance, of the season of 1934-35, in 
which six-month span the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra produced ten notable works, including 
American premieres of Stravinsky’s Mavra, 
Gluck’s Iphigenie en Aulis, a performance of 
Shostakovich’s Lady Macbeth of Mzensk and 
eight more or less standard works. The follow- 
ing season, still loathe to call it a day, they put 
on the American premiere in operatic form of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Kitezh, and a performance 
of Prince Igor—so closing the experiment. And 
high time! opined the thriftier Philadelphians, 
pointing to losses in six figures. 

The Philadelphia Opera Company which 
functioned from 1939 to 1945 (Sylvan Levin 
was its musical director) produced Pelleas et 
Melisande in English, and gave the first stage 
performance of Deems Taylor’s Ramuntcho. In 
1946, Vernon Hammond organized the Amer- 
ican Opera Company, devoted to giving opera 
in English with young American singers. Mr. 
Hammond has now become one of the conduc- 
tors of the latest of these opera groups, the 
Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera Company, now 
in its fiftieth season. Its artistic director and 
conductor is Giuseppe Bamboschek. This com- 
pany treads the safer ground of “great opera 
with great artists,” and the output indicates 
accent on the “standard” repertoire. 

Enterprising among the smaller professional 
groups in Philadelphia is the six-year-old “Co- 
Opera,” which offers audiences contemporary 
operas sung in English—in 1953 Arthur Benja- 
min’s Prima Donna, and Menotti’s Amahl and 
the Night Visitors. The productions scheduled 
for 1954—Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnol, Holst’s 
Savitri, Kupferman’s In a Garden and Vaughan- 
Williams’ Riders to the Sea—are all rare works, 
with the last three, local premieres. 


Mac Morgan and Robert Gay 
in a scene from 
Mozart's “Merry Masquerade” 
presented by the 
New England Opera Theater 


Forth Worth Civic Opera 
Association performance 
of “La Traviata” 


The Dra Mu Opera Company, founded in 
1945, has presented in local premiere perform- 
ance Ouanga by Clarence Camerone White. Its 
orchestra, usually of forty men, is recruited from 
musicians of Local 77. 

The record would not. be complete without 
mention of the visits to Philadelphia each Tues- 
day evening during its regular season, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, this a custom 
since 1913, 


CHICAGO 


San Francisco, New Orleans, New York and 
Philadelphia in their several ways have followed 
along lines laid down by earlier generations. 
Chicago might have done so, too, if any city 
at any time could possibly repeat a pattern such 
as Chicago fashioned for herself during the past 
half-century. For she built two opera houses, 


and imparted to each a history approaching the 
fabulous. In the first house, forty years of star. 
studded opera-giving suffered a slight hitch in 
1922 when Mary Garden as impresario sank the 
opera company into debt to the tune of $1,100, 
000 in a brief twelve weeks. As for the second 
building, superlatives dogged it, or rather the 
company it housed, to very doom. It was not 
only the “tallest opera building in the world” 
and one with the highest stage (thirteen stories), 
not only was built at great cost, $20,000,000.00, 
but it suffered the greatest bankruptcy of any 
such organization in history. For when, after 
whirlwind spending, the inverted pyramid of 
Insull’s finance suddenly collapsed, it brought 
down with the debris the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 

However, in spite of, or perhaps because of, 
the super-colossal successes and super-colossal 
failures of her past, Chicago is building for her- 
self a quite presentable future. In 1946, the 
Chicago Park District Opera Guild began its 
three-performances-a-summer schedule. The lat- 
est feather in its cap is the presentation on Jan- 
uary 10 in English of Hansel and Gretel under 
the leadership of Silvio Insana and with a cast 
of seventy. 

Also in 1946 was founded the Chicago Opera 
Theatre under the direction of Giovanni Car- 
delli, making news its first season with the 
American premiere of Britten’s The Rape of 
Lucretia. 

Other companies both resourceful and enter- 
prising are the American Opera Company, the 
Chamber Opera Workshop, the Fine Arts Opera 
Company, the Hull House Opera Workshop, 
Opera at 8:30, and at least six groups function- 
ing in the various schools of the city. 

Since 1948, moreover, Chicago has stood host 
to the New York City Opera Company on tour. 


CINCINNATI 


This Ohio city, called “The New Vienna,” 
began her operatic career in 1859 with a per- 
formance of Martha, this the opening operatic 
event of the new opera house built by the dis- 
_tiller Samuel N. Pike. With this starter—3,500 
tickets were sold in advance—the city went 
opera-mad. Fire that destroyed the house after 
seven years swerved interest into other musical 
channels only for a brief time. Periodic festivals 
kept opera at least alive—a windfall of them 


Left to right: (1) Geoffrey Hobday, General Director and Conduc- 


tor, Fort Worth Civic Opera Association. 
cal Director, St. Lovis Municipal Opera. 


Musical Director, San Antonio Grand Opera Festival. 


(2) Edwin McArthur, Musi- 
(3) Victor A‘essandro, 


(4) Walter 


Herbert, General Director and Conductor, New Orleans Opera 


House Association. 
mer Opera. 


(5) Fausto C'eva, Conductor, Cincinnati Sum- 
(6) Givseppe Bamboschek, Artistic Director and Con- 


ductor, Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera Company. The orchestras 
which these six conductors lead are all of full symphonic propor- 


tions. 


Such opera orchestras do much toward enhancing the 


quality of opera in America and its possibilities for expansion. 
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descended on the city in the ’80’s. Then in 1920 
a real opera company came into being, from 
the most curious setting imaginable—the Zoo- 
logical Garden! 

It was the band shell in the garden that started 
it all, and thereafter one thing led on to another. 
First it was remodeled to provide dressing rooms 
for soloists, and then in 1919-20 it had an ex- 
tension built on front to make a complete stage 
—just the right size for opera! Resourceful 
Cincinnatians had a roof hastily suspended over 
the 400 chairs that had accommodated concert 
listeners and an eight weeks’ season of six full 
operas per week was under way. Soon public 
opinion demanded operas on the highest level. 
An opening night Lohengrin in 1921 brought 
out 4,000, the vast majority of whom had to 
stand or sit on the grass. 

The Summer Opera which began in this ten- 
tative fashion has gone through a series of 
triumphs, frustrations, booms and busts that 
would have shattered a less sturdy constitution. 
In 1926, when its first conductor, Ralph Lyford, 
retired, Isaac Van Grove mounted the podium. 
The depression of 1929 just about finished it. 
Audiences fell away; seasons were shortened; 
funds reached the vanishing point. By 1934 it 
seemed done for. It was then that, in face of 
really appalling apathy, Oscar F. Hild, president 
of Local 1, took over and remained the com- 
pany’s general manager until his death in 1950. 
Then the project went into the hands of Robert 
L. Sidell, the current president of the local. 
Together with Raymond G. Nemo as adminis- 
trative director, the technical staff and the guid- 
ance of the Executive Committee, Mr. Sidell 
has presented innovations in stage production 
and concluded plans for covering the parquette 
section. Since 1934, Fausto Cleva has conducted 
the opera and its forty-five to fifty-five-piece or- 
chestra chosen from the members of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony. 

Since 1949 the opera company has enjoyed a 
stability rare among operatic enterprises in 
America, through its inclusion as one of the 
four recipients of a “Fine Arts Fund”—the other 
three being the city’s symphony orchestra, the 
Taft Museum and the Art Museum. To this 
fund every citizen of Cincinnati is asked to con- 
tribute in a door-to-door canvass conducted every 
May. So sure-fire is this method of collection 
that the opera company, already assured of 
$40,000 for its coming summer season, can. plan 
its schedule precisely. 
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In its mingling of hard common sense and 
high idealism, this “community chest of the 
arts” idea is typical not only of this mid-west- 
ern city but of America as a whole. Opera well- 
wishers might ponder this fact carefully. 


TEXAS 


The Texas operatic situation is of such a 
nature that here we choose to describe a sort of 
composite opera company, product of two com- 
munities: the Fort Worth Civic Association 
founded in 1946, at first conducted by Karl 
Kritz and then by Geoffrey Hobday; and the 
San Antonio Festival of Grand Opera begun in 
1945 by the San Antonio Symphony under the 
baton of the late Max Reiter and now led by 
Victor Alessandro in four grand opera produc- 
tions per season. Almost opposite in their ap- 
proaches, both companies yet converge on excel- 
lence: the casts of the San Antonio Festival in- 
clude singers from the Metropolitan, and from 
European houses; the casts of-the Fort Worth 
venture, though they do include an occasional 
star of Metropolitan magnitude, are made up 
largely—and advisedly so—of excellent young 
Singers who need a start and can get it only 
through such local enterprises as this. Another 
contrast: while the San Antonio Festival is an 
offshoot of the city’s symphony, the Fort Worth 
project is the main stem, so to speak, from 
which, it is hoped, a symphony may sprout. In 
short, the opera provides an excellent focal point 
for orchestral endeavor in the city. If the idea 
of opera which these towns between them sup- 
ply could be worked out in some sort of com- 
posite form, who knows what position on the 
operatic map Texas might come to occupy? 


ST. LOUIS 


If opera in St. Louis is light, it is light opera 
presented in the grand manner. The Municipal 
Opera engages some ninety leading singers, 
premiere dancers and comedians, an orchestra 
of fifty members, most of them from the St. 
Louis Symphony, and maintains a staff of some 
twenty specialists in the department of produc- 
tion. All told, its personnel numbers four hun- 
dred. Rodgers and Hammerstein festivals, 
Broadway hits, operas from the standard reper- 
toire (Die Fledermaus, The Bartered Bride), 
modernized grand opera (Carmen) make up its 
twelve-week schedule of events. In the thirty- 
four years of its existence 21,884,389 persons 
have attended 2,661 performances of 170 sepa- 








rate operettas, a number which includes ten 
world premieres and eight American premieres. 
The performances, now for the ninth consecu- 
tive year directed by Edwin- McArthur, take 
place in a theatre holding 12,000 e. The 
one thousand or so individuals who hos pledged 
a fund between them of $100,000 to guarantee 
the company’s continuance have lost not a penny 
on the venture. Public exuberance and tech- 
nical standards maintain themselves at a high 
level. The capacity audiences absorbing te 
operettas night after night are a symbol of com- 
munity effort which has made its mark. It all 
seems very American. 

During the winter when the clamor and the 
shouting have died down, however, St. Louis 
shows another side. The St. Louis Grand Opera 
Guild, which began in 1947 sponsoring an opera 
workshop under Stanley Chapple, puts on season 
by season rare works, new works, works of sen- 
sitive import. In 1952-53 were presented Offen- 
bach’s delightful travesty upon gods and god- 
desses of Olympus, Orpheus in Hades, Puccini's 
romantic opera for female voices, Suor Angelica, 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel, Menotti’s 
Amagl and the Night Visitors, and Britten's 
Let’s Make an Opera, all of them in English, 
all of them reaching their audiences as expres- 
sions of the most refreshing sort. 

Through these two media, St. Louis perhaps 
proves the two-sidedness of the American tem- 
perament, and proves, too, that for full expres- 
sion both sides must be served. 


CENTRAL CITY 


However spectacular the operatic seasons of 
such cities as St. Louis, San Francisco and Cin- 
cinnati, for sheer appeal one still turns to Central 
City, Colorado—a city which literally exists 
through opera, which today would be but a 
dead shell, with rotting roofs and flapping doors, 
but for that spirit which permeates it. 

The gold rush in California was at its height 
in the early 1850’s, but it was about ten years 
later that someone in the Pike’s Peak region 
scooped up a pan of dirt worth $4 and was led 
thereby to a lode which produced $20,000,000. 
Of the 50,000 souls that swarmed to the region, 
some 15,000 found their way up into Gregory, 
Russel and tributary gulches. Central City, 
Colorado, risen overnight to dominate this king- 
dom of gold, was for the time being the most 
important town in the Rocky Mountains. 


(Continued on page twenty-six) 


The emergence of the “opera workshop” in our 
colleges and universities in the last decade has 
surpassed any other one development in the field 
of music for suddenness and for freshness. While 
it is a movement to be welcomed for avenues it 
opens toward fuller expressiveness, it also must 
be d for evid it gives of a dearth of 
opera companies on a professional level in 
America. With almost no outlets offered in the 
outside world, the innate desire for singers with 
2 dramatic bent to “put on an opera” must 
needs find fulfillment in academic circles—ade- 
quate for the period of student-ship, but all 
too often coming to a dead-end when graduation 
looms. ; 

The information in this article is based on a 
questionnaire sent to some 350 opera centers 
throughout the United States and Canada. Such 
was the wealth of information received that we 
have been able to use only a fraction of the ma- 
terial. This, however, will serve to highlight the 
scope of the movement aad to indicate the trend 
events may very well take in community and civic 
circles as a result of the movement. 





NE OF the most fertile seed-beds for 

opera in America is its schools. During 

the summer and winter semesters of the 
current year no fewer than 249 schools and col- 
leges in the United States will put on stage 
performances of operas. The average capacity 
of halls in which these opera performances are 
given is 1,078; the average size of orchestras— 
and orchestras are used in four-fifths of the pro- 
ductions — is thirty members, and the most 
favored works this season are Wilder’s Sunday 
Excursion, Weill’s Down in the Valley, and 
Menotti’s Amahl and the Night Visitors. 

In reading of the activities in these schools, 
however, it is the particulars that catch the eye 
—the young girl at Hendrix College (Conway, 
Arkansas) sewing a velvet jacket for use in 
The Marriage of Figaro, the group at Del Mar 
College (Corpus Christi, Texas) cutting out 
drapes for a production of Gianni Schicchi, art 
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department members at the University of Kan- 
sas painting in prison bars for a scene in Die 
Fledermaus. 

It’s the particulars that tell the story of ris- 
ing enthusiasm tor opera among the younger 
generation. It’s the fact that seventy-nine stu- 
dents from fifteen different States, as well as 
from Hawaii and Canada, are members of the 
Opera Workshop at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, and that each of the roles—and they have 
a wealth of. them, since they are putting on 
La Traviata (four performances), Sunday Ex- 
cursion, Kupfermann’s In a Garden and The 
Mikado—are given to two students, so that the 
training and the enjoyment may be doubled. 
This double-casting is a practice at DePaul Uni- 
versity in Chicago, too. 

Two academic-inspired organizations in Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, give opera, one siphon- 
ing off the standard repertoire, and the other, 
at Converse College itself, performing operas of 
an experimental nature—last season Down in 
the Valley and Offenbach’s The Lantern Mar- 
riage. 

A world premiere is the offering during the 
current month, March, at Arkansas State Teach- 
ers College—Petruchio by Howard Groth. Mr. 
Groth lives right there in Conway, too—is head 
of the opera theatre. This keeping production 
in the family has produced premieres on other 


‘campuses, too. The University of Denver this 


season put on an opera written by members of 
the staff, Silver Heels, based on a Colorado 
legend. The Florida State University premiered 
Slow Dusk, by faculty member Carlisle Floyd. 
Knox College (Galesburg, Illinois) in 1949 per- 
formed By Gemini, by faculty member Murray 
Baylor. The University of Mississippi now has 
ready for production two operas composed by 
members of the faculty: The University Greys 
by Arthur Kreutz and 4 Room in Time, by Dr. 
Charles Kent. In the Kreutz opera, the first 
scene is actually placed on that campus, though 


the period. is set back about a century, at the 
time of the Civil War. 

Whether their operas are home products or 
not, colleges lean toward the new and the rare. 
Three performances of a new work by Josef 
Marais and Charles O'Neal, African Heartbeat, 
were events of the past year at Idyllwild School 
of Music and the Arts, in that California town. 
John Varrall’s one-act opera, The Wedding 
Knell, had its first performance at the Univer- 
sity of Washington’s Opera Workshop in 1952. 
The world premiere of George Antheil’s Vol- 
pone took place at the University of Southern 
California early in 1953. The Hartt College of 
Music in Hartford, Connecticut, put on the first 
stage presentation of Vittorio Giannini’s Beauty 
and the Beast. The Peabody Conservatory of 
Music (in Baltimore) has premiered two one- 
act operas, one by Louis Cheslock, The Jewel 
Merchants, and one by Hugo Weisgall, The 
Tenor. The Mannes College of Music in New 
York City premiered Eastward in Eden (based 
on the life of Emily Dickinson) by Jan Meyero- 
witz. At the New England Conservatory of 
Music in 1950, Boris Goldovsky, who has been 
head of the Opera Department since 1942, con- 
ducted a performance of Monteverdi's The 
Coronation of Poppea. 

Brandeis University at Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, gave as last year’s novelty Mamelles de 
Tirerias. The production of two new operas 
is planned by the University of Washington 
for next year: Gerald Kechley’s The Beckoning 
Fair One and John Verrall’s Three Blind Mice. 
In the single year 1953, the Berkshire Music 
Center’s Opera Department put on Debussy’s 
L’Enfant Prodigue, Gluck’s L’Ivrogne Corrige, 
Chabrier’s Une Education Manquee and Gretry’s 
Richard Coeur de Lion, all works off the beaten 
path. Springfield (Illinois) Junior College 
makes it a rule to put on one contemporary 
American opera a season. 

Many works, born on college campuses, have 
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already attained a permanent place in the reper- 

toire of professional opera companies. Kurt 

Weill’s Down in the Valley received its pre- 

miere at Indiana State University, Menotti’s 

The Medium and his The Telephone were first 

given at Columbia University, and Alec Wilder's 

The Lowland Sea first saw the light of day at 

Montclair State Teachers College in that New 

Jersey town. The Curtis Institute of Music 

introduced to the world Menotti’s Amelia Goes 

to the Ball; the Julius Hartt School of Music 

(Hartford) The Mighty Casey by William Schu- 

man, and the Juilliard School of Music, Louis 

Gruenberg’s Jack and the Beanstalk. 

Ohio University not only puts on new operas. 

It encourages their creation. It is currently 
offering a prize of two hundred and fifty dollars 
for an opera, the winning work to receive cam- 
pus production this Summer. The composer, 
if living in the United States, will be invited 
to hear it, with all his traveling expenses paid 
as a guest of the School of Music. The closing 
date for the competition will be May 1. In this 
way the University rounded up last Summer the 
successful opera, The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty by Charles Hamm. In short, this work- 
shop is dedicated ‘to discovering composers for 
the American lyric stage, in putting on their 
works, in giving them a chance to listen to 
them and to revise them. In the meanwhile, 
young singers and instrumentalists are receiv- 
ing invaluable training. 

One of the healthiest things about opera pro- 
duction is that practically every department of 
a college has some finger in the pie. As Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, writes us, 
“Our workshop puts on at least one production 
of its own each year in which the services of 
our University Symphony Orchestra, our cos- 
tume department and our technical theater de- 
partment together with our ballet provide the 
facilities which their work indicates.” Thus the 
Economics Department gets in on the costume 
making at Custer County High School (Miles 
City, Montana). The department of design sees 
to the costume creating at Del Mar College 
(Corpus Christi, Texas). The drama depart- 
ments construct and paint opera scenery at the 
University of New Mexico, at the University of 
Houston, at Northwestern University (Evan- 
ston, Illinois); at Oberlin Conservatory, at 
Southwestern University (Georgetown, Texas); 
at the University of Texas, at the University of 
Southern California, and at the Los Angeles 
City College. The Art Department provides 
the sets at Austin College in Texas. The Ne- 
braska State Teachers College builds its own 
scenery, as does the Elgin Academy at Elgin, 
Illinois, and the Florida State University at 
Tallahassee. 

But these are only facts. To get beneath 
them, here’s an account of a certain opera work- 
shop head (he wishes to remain anonymous) 
in a small college on the West Coast. He had 
made a new version of The Beggar's Opera— 
this hardy specimen of ballad opera had a per- 
formance in New York City as early as 1750— 
and, since his students wanted to put on an 
opera, decided this would be just the thing. 
“We had to use vertical, high turnaround sets 
and various other makeshifts,” he writes, “but 
we managed! Isn’t it wonderful how school 
people get along somehow or other on nothing 
but a pocket comb and improvisation?” 

Auditoriums come in all shapes, sizes and 
qualities. Many speak of the perfection of their 
halls—just the right size, right design, right 
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acoustics, equipped with revolving stages, mul- 
tiple lighting effects and such. Where facilities 
fall short of perfection resourcefulness steps in. 
Xavier University (New Orleans) uses the 
school gymnasium. Oglebay Institute (Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia) speaks of the “Carriage 
House Theatre.” The natural settings of the 
great out-of-doors have thriftily provided stag- 
ings for the Berkshire Opera School, for the 
Idyllwild School in California, for the Eastman 
School of Music, in their summer, performances. 


The creative activity that goes into translat- 
ing these operas—they are practically all given 
in English—is enough to keep whole English 
departments continually on their toes. The Uni- 
versity of Washington, for instance, is giving 
in May a new version of Cimarosa’s The Secret 
Marriage with an English libretto by Ralph 
Rosinbum. William Ashbrook, a member of 
the faculty of Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, is the translator of Rossini’s Involuntary 
Thief in its American premiere there in April. 
Weill’s Dreigroschenoper is scheduled for next 
year, in an English translation at the St. Louis 
Institute of Music. Long before opera in Eng- 
lish had become a favorite subject of operatic 
discussion, Juilliard School of Music had taken 
its stand on the question. Almost all of the 
major production efforts of this school have 
been given in our native language. Today 
with the help of several translators and of Made- 
leine Marshall, Juilliard’s instructor in English 
diction, this policy continues to flourish. All 
operas at the Hartt College of Music are pre- 
sented in English—and it has given more than 
fifty since its inception in 1942. The Eastman 
School not only adheres to a strict opera-in-Eng- 
lish policy, but actually during a three-year 
period organized an “American Opera Com- 
pany” which toured the country giving operas 





from the standard and modern repertoires—all 
in English. At Brigham Young University all 
performances are in English, as they are at the 
University of Washington Workshop. 

Schools tend to foreshadow practices that in 
future years will be current at civic levels. If 
this is so, it would seem that our children, or 
at least our grandchildren, will be able to go 
to the opera and listen understandingly to words 
sung in their own tongue. It is a good thing 
to think about, at any rate. 

But there is good thinking, too, in the pic- 
ture as it now stands—projected on hundreds 
of campuses throughout the country. There is 
the stage, a rosette of color and light, bringing 
to focus such fantasy as audiences and actors 
alike crave: princes wooing peasant girls, slaves 
becoming kings, lovers giving the kiss of death, 
gods decreeing doom—sorrow changed to joy 
in a split second, immortal love revealed be- 
tween the rise and fall of a curtain. And the 
folk absorbing this unreality perceive, with a 
wisdom beyond logic, that here, in folklore and 
fantasy, stand situations more plausible, more 
rounded and full and meaningful, than those 
which must be faced on emerging into the 
work-a-day world. Fortunate indeed are the 
young men and women who can live these vi- 
gnettes of life, stripped of life’s bitterness, its 
doubt, its horror and its grief. —H. E. S. 


Opposite page, left: Letter duet from “The Marriage of 
Figaro”—University of Wichita Opera Theatre, Kansas. 
Right: “Steurrike” yells “First Umpire” in “The Mighty 
Casey” by William Schuman, premiered May 4 by the 
Hartt Opera Guild, Hartt College of Music, Hartford. 
Below, top: Scene from “Falstaff,” Opera Workshop, 
Oberlin College, Ohio. Bottom: Scene from “Carmen,” 
Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 











N THE past decade, music therapy has proved 

its worth in soothing the mentally disturbed. 

In many of the country’s psychiatric hospitals 
— public and private — patients receive daily 
doses of therapeutic music, usually piped to 
wards or recreation halls. But, in all this time, 
neither psychiatrists nor musicians have an- 
swered conclusively the important question: 
Which kind of music—‘canned” or “live”— 
creates the best and most lasting effect on_the 
mentally ill? 

Last week,; when a symphony orchestra 
played to 175 mental patients in Salt Lake City, 
some definite conclusions were reached as to the 
‘right brand of music for madness. The scene 
of the concert was Fort Douglas Station Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital. The orchestra 
was the Utah Symphony. 

On-stage in the institution’s modern theater, 
the seventy-five-member orchestra performed a 
full hour and fifteen-minute program under 
Conductor Maurice Abravanel. Later, Abra- 
vanel, who has conducted the Metropolitan 
Opera orchestra, the Berlin State Opera or- 
chestra, and symphony units in Germany, 
France, Australia, and the United States, called 
the concert “the experience of a lifetime.” 


Attention Getter 


Scattered among the neatly dressed, omi- 
nously quiet schizophrenics, manic depressives, 
psychoneurotics, and other mental patients, were 
white-uniformed attendants and nurses, plus a 
sizable group of the hospital’s medical staff. 
Maestro Abravanel had chosen his program 
carefully after hours of discussion with Dr. 
C. H. Hardin Branch, senior psychiatric con 
sultant at the V. A. hospital and a member of 
the University of Utah College of Medicine 
faculty. He opened the concert with Purcell’s 
“Trumpet Voluntary,” a brassy, decibel-rich 
work, featuring high-pitched trumpet blasts that 
rang with terrific clarity through the small 
auditorium. In a rear row, several apathetic 
patients of the “regressive” group sat bolt-up- 
right in their seats, and remained in that posi- 
tion throughout the remainder of the program. 

The quietly melodic Air From the Suite in D 
by Bach followed; then came the familiar first 


movement of Schubert’s “Unfinished Sym- 
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(Continued from page seven) 


former President. Of course left-wingers got 
into government during the depression and 
during the war when Russia was an ally just 
as there are now plenty of right-wingers in this 
Administration who would be suspect if we 
were suddenly threatened by Franco or some 
other fascist dictator. The truth is that Truman 
moved quickly after World War II to root out 
subversives from the government payroll and to 
put eighty-three of the top U. S. communist 
leaders behind bars. 

Whatever Harry Truman may have been he 
was not soft on communists. He forced the 
Russians to get out of Iran in 1946; the Tru 
man Doctrine saved Greece and Turkey; the 
Marshall Plan saved Europe; and people forget 
that right after V-J Day he sent tens of thou- 
sands of American troops into North China en- 


WARENING CLOUDED MINDS 





blessed with good health. 





THERE IS A DIFFERENCE! 


The following article reprinted with permission of “Newsweek” 
from its February 1 issue clearly indicates the superiority of live music 
over the canned variety in its effect on the mentally ill. 
demonstrates the reaction of music by live musicians—and if it has this 
effect on these unfortunates, it is logical to assume that it would have 
the same effect and produce the same reaction on persons who are 


The article 


—LEO CLUESMANN, Editor. 








phony.” “It was at this point that I felt that 
empathy a conductor sometimes feels with an 
audience,” Abravanel commented. “It was not 
just their applause; I could feel they were with 
us,” 

After that, the conductor led the orchestra 
through what he and the medical experts termed 
“the tough group” of numbers, as contrasted 
with a program of more soothing “stand-by” 
composition thoughtfully selected for use at the 
first signs of audience restiveness. (Among the 
latter: “Ave Maria,” Berceuse from “Jocelyn,” 
and Brahms’ “Lullaby.”) 

The finale was a rousing rendition of Sousa’s 
“Stars and Stripes Forever.” After this blaring 
military opus, one patient sprang from his 
wheel chair and saluted. This, a nurse said, 
was “the first positive action we’ve ever seen 
him take.” 


Group Reaction 


The most significant reaction, according to 
Dr. Carroll Whitmer, chief of clinical psy- 
chology at the V. A. hospital, came from some 
of the patients from Ward 18, the most regres- 
sive group. “We had a very real response from 
some men who had never before volunteered a 
sound,” said Dr. Whitmer. One such patient, 





abling Chiang to drive the Reds all the way out 
of China and Manchuria. Finally it was Tru- 
man who made the fateful decision to halt the 
communists in Korea. If he had not done so 
or even delayed a week, we could never have 
held the line, and all Asia would probably now 
be under Red domination. 

Let us not be fooled. If the opposition can 
get us looking for alleged communists under 
every bed, they know we won't vote for those 
who will give us fair labor laws and a strong 
booming economy. 

Our hardest job in 1954 will be to keep our 
eyes on the bread and butter issues. If we do 
that, then our friends will have a chance to be 
elected to Congress. 

Each of us can do his part. Be sure you are 
qualified to vote. Contribute your dollar to the 
1954 LLPE fund-raising campaign. Volunteer 
to help your local LLPE in 1954. On election 
day, vote with your head to protect your daily 
bread. 


when returning to the ward, looked squarely at 
Dr. Whitmer and said: “We liked that, doctor; 
yes we did. I hope that’s not the last concert.” 

Group reaction was as striking as individual 
behavior. Patients who ordinarily hallucinated 
audibly and constantly were as quiet as Car- 
negie Hall music lovers. When one patient 
muttered aloud during a soft Bach passage, he 
was quickly “shushed” by his fellow listeners. 
A ward group comprising the hospital’s “dan- 
gerous, recalcitrant, unpredictably assaultive” 
patients sat quietly, obviously enjoying the con- 
cert. 

To Dr. Branch, the concert “pointed out the 
difference between real contacts . . . with live 
musicians on the platform as against canned 
music that establishes no communication.” It 
raises the question of symphony orchestra music 
as a real means of contact with mental patients. 
“It certainly seemed to get through to many of 
them,” said Dr. Branch. “Recorded music 
never seems to do that; it’s usually something 
that helps keep (mental) patients dreaming.” 


Maurice Abravanel, conductor of the Utah 

Symphony Orchestra, which performed re- 

cently for 175 mental patients at the Fort 

Douglas Station Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Salt Lake City. 
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FOR PROOF...LISTEN TO THE 


Selmer 


TRUMPET OF 


) Ray Anthony 


IN HIS BRILLIANT ALBUM 


**| REMEMBER GLENN MILLER’’* 
(Capitol 1476) 


Listen to Ray Anthony and hear the 
kind of performance that can be 
achieved on a Selmer (Paris) Trum- 
pet. Vibrant, glowing Selmer tone, 
the beautifully balanced Selmer 
scale, unique Selmer playing ease— 
these are the reasons why a Selmer 
does more for your playing than any 
other trumpet. Hear before you buy 
..-and be convinced. 


*Ray's entire sax section plays Selmers toc 






Hear it played; then try it yourself. 
You'll be convinced that only a Selmer (Paris) 
trumpet can do so much for your playing. !t responds 
in glowing tones to your lightest breath. Hit it with 
everything you’ve got and it blazes with brilliant tonal color. 
And those wonderful quick-action Selmer valves... 
~ instantly responsive through the fastest, trickiest 
playing you can give them! Hear it played on 
records by Ray Anthony—then try it yourself at 


H. & A. SELMER, INC. Dept. B-31 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
I am interested in the Selmer (Paris) 


Trumpet. Please send me your FREE 
illustrated brochure describing it in full. 








your local Selmer dealer. You'll agree: No other Name 
trumpet can do so much for your playing. Jolieoes 
City. Zone State 








selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Gretsch Spotlight 


“That Great Gretsch Sound” 
Draws Rave Of Still Another 
Drum Star, Jo Jones 





Jo Jones and Gretsch Broadkasters 


Top rhythm man Jo Jones plays Gretsch for years. He constantly makes 
them prove they’re the “greatest drums I ever owned” under his power- 
ful, driving beat. Jo is one of the all-time greats; shines with small jazz 
combos or big groups equally, is considered among the most modern 
of modern drummers. Write for your free catalog of Gretsch drum 
outfits played by Jo Jones and other top winners in the national 
drummer popularity polls. Just address IM-354, The Frep. Gretscu 
Mrc. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, New York. 








LEARN TO 


MAKE YOUR OWN ARRANGEMENTS 


Give You Band or Combo Personality 


The difference between mediocre outfits and those that 
really get to the top is the difference between stock 
arrangements and personal arrangements which create a 
style—a trademark. You can learn to make these popu- 
larity-building arrangements by studying our convenient 
HOME STUDY Harmony and Arranging Courses. Send 
today for free catalog and lessons! Check courses that 
interest you. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
DEPT. A-791, 2000 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 16, ILLINOIS 


Piano, Teacher's Normal Course [] Choral Conducting C Violin 
‘ History & Anclysis of Music [() Guitar [) Mandolin 
Cornet - T L) Voice 


[) DANCE BAND ARRANGING ["] Saxophone 
[] HARMONY (_] Double Counterpoint 





Advanced 
Ear Training & 
Name.. ......... Age 
Street No. sencCity State 
Music experience 
Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor of Music? , 


t Singing 























PROGRESSIVE GUITAR STUDIES 


GUITARIST by Johony Rector 


IMPROVISING SYSTEM—A practical tingle a ) self-instruction st for Spanish Guitar. 
Only one of its kind on the market. dv. rof. only.) Details—Write. 
GUITAR-LICKS—60 Modern Licks, veh, eo faa i artists transcribed from pocerdings. 
Terrific for ideas. Styles of Christian, Paul, Barnes, etc. (Adv. and Prof.) Book No. 2, $1.25. 
GUITAR CHORDS=—The most up-to-date study of chord-voitings on the market. Movable 
formation system in diagram form. 35 different chord names. (Adv. through Prof.) ......$1.50 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Chord Book and Guitar-Licks, both for $2.00. No C.0.0's. 
Excellent for Teachers and Prof Copied guitar choruses—list. 
SATISFACTION OR REFUND DEALERS — TEACHERS WRITE 
Ask your local Dealer to supply you—or order direct. Sole Selling Agent. 


PLAY - RITE MUSIC Box 267, Chicago 90, Illinois 

















XeCHMIQUE oF PERCUSSION 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


THAT FINAL BEAT: 


Speedy execution of paradiddles bothers Robert H. Horrall, Olney, 


Ill., who writes: “... after a certain speed and command is reached, there 
seems to be a tendency to execute the final beat of each paradiddle as a 
rebound instead of an original blow. 


Single Paradradles 


A\L Aivect blows with need 


PO ITT) wiis 1 in 


KREEL 








“To my way of thinking,” he continues, “this is wrong, because 
bouncing tends to quicken the tempo at the expense of the exact, even 
spacing of all beats called for in the execution of this rudiment. 


“Frankly, I never have gained much speed in paradiddles, because 
with the question of the rebound in mind I have hesitated to practice 
them seriously, lest I train my hands in the wrong way. 


“Some drummers have told me that maximum speed is achieved only 
through the rebound. What do you think?” 


EACH BLOW A DIFFERENT ACTION 


Of course I think, says GLS, that the proper way to execute the 
paradiddle is by individual hand or finger action for each blow. This is 
the manner in which the rudiment was, and is, intended to be played, 
and it applies to any paradiddle—single, double or triple. It is, by the 
way, the method I recommend to you for your own practice. 


I further think, as you do, that the substitution of a rebound here 
for a direct blow is a makeshift—a short cut that results in a slurred, 
uneven sequence of beats and that quite easily can degenerate into the 
triplet figure shown below: 


Tre Synthel ic Paradiddle -- AVOID 


ie eee +e: Oe 


7 Fs ? 
; Md 


7? 
aes 


But whether we approve or not, the fact remains that the rebound, 
if as‘and when played i in exact rhythm, is indeed an aid to speed in the 
paradiddles, and is employed by some good men, too. And at real speed 
the beats go by so fast it is difficult for the human ear to detect the 
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inequalities so apparent when we write about them. Understand, I am 
not recommending any so-called “get-by technique.” I am simply re- 


porting it. 





y SPEED—SPEED—SPEED 


We drummers are speed-mad today. In the effort to outdo the other 
fellow, many an eager beaver bends his back over a long-suffering practice 
pad for hours and hours a day. He is striving for a speed that only this 
sort of practice can develop. If he has had the advantage of expert in- 
struction, if he practices long and hard enough and if he doesn’t break 
down in the meantime, he will come up with a terrific speed and, all things 

E being equal, a satisfactory playing technique to match. 








Now—when in due time, and with sufficient playing experience 
under his belt, our hero has mastered speed and continuity to the extent 
that his hands and fingers go almost by themselves, the rebound in 
paradiddles, etc., can well creep into his execution without he himself 
realizing it! It can creep into his paradiddles in exactly the same manner 
as it does into the closing of the long roll—and I guess it doesn’t take | 
too many words to explain to any drummer how, at mid-speed between 
slow and fast, the blow and rebound of the faster execution replaces the 
two direct blows of the slower, without any discernible difference in 














7 tone, power or spacing 
r one, é - 
there >P 4 - ; 
e asa Thus, if some day some speed-hound looks you straight in the eye 





and sanctimoniously states that he “makes” every blow in his paradiddles 
at any speed period!—tell him he may be right, and steer the conversation 
into less debatable channels. 


CARL| KRESS CAPTURES 
AN AUDIENCE!| 


Whether it’s radio, t.v., club appearances—or just 
playing for the benefit of a great guy called Gary 
Moore, Carl Kress knows the tonal purity of a Guild 
will back up his artistry and help him capture the 








ROLLS VERSUS BAR LINES 


nd C. L. W., Hollywood, asked how the snare drum rolls in figure 1, 
below, should be played. Should the second roll (the two tied quarter- 
notes) be given the same value as the other rolls (the half-notes) and 
rolled into the second measure, or should it be ended, according to long 























































































































ae Z : 
established drummer-custom, with a single beat (fig. 2)? . ae 
ERS SRNR CEES 6 (fig. 2) audience. Do as all the famous guitarists do, cap- 
z x | “4 ture your audience with a Guild. FREE! Write for 
oo == -— colorful Guild Brochure. 
giqnve \ —e . —— —= ——j | 
= GUILD GUITARS 
even 220 FOURTH AVENUE, N. Y.C. 
> ra LZ y iy 
cause 54 a r eo | 
ae SIMONE CELESTE 
The second roll should be carried over into the following measure “THE SWEETEST BELL 
— and be given the same durative value as the other two. Here we sense TONE IN MUSIC” 
a syncopative figure played by the other instruments, consisting of Portable, Four Octaves, Custom- 
three half-notes (fig. 3). Built — Backed by Factory 
Guarantee. 
“ z 4 SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
> the ss a soo CELESTE ARE: 
his is 54; =< — AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
vate NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
yed, COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 
y the : , : ‘ ‘ WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
These can’t be written as such (conveniently, that is), for in alla breve MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
the bar line interferes. The other players play through the bar line and | a cae 
here so should the drummer, with his roll. Unfortunately, some of the tub- | LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
rred, thumping gentry still cling to the conviction that all rolls should end | RAY BLOCK in His Recording of “Celeste,” etc. 
» the with a single beat—always. This single beat, shown in fig. 2, definitely | RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 
ruins the continuity of the other instruments. See Your Local Dealer or Write to: Shea Sees 2S Se 
Roll marks crossing the stems of two tied notes in a case like this | SIMONE BROTHERS 
° p } + Celeste Manufacturers 
(Continued on page thirty-two) || 1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 
By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE Stan Kenton records-arrangements by Westlake College 
: DODGE DRUM SCHOOL of Music graduate Bill Holman. Fill out coupon to get 
STICK CONTROL gg toe ca cn gags Advanced ‘nied school catalog. Approved for vets, too. 
For the practicing drummer .......... $2.50 DODGE DRUM CHART WESTLAKE COLL EGE OF MUSIC 
MALLET CONTROL 400 Measures Analyzed and Dept. M-5, 6226 Yucca St., Hollywood 28, Calif. HO 2-2387 
Fingered 75 Nene. : Age. 
d For the practicing vibe player......$2.50 Postpaid — Cash with Order 
und, Address___ 
| the MILITARY DRUM BEATS GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. . City State 
peed For Schools and Drum Corps.........- $1.00 47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts + 1 wish to study in Class ( ) by mail ( ). Korean Veteran? ( ). 
the 
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If those ledger lines above 
the staff make you break 
into a cold sweat at times, 
try those “highs” on a 
Martin. See how much easier 


it is to play them — 


consistently, and with a big 


full tone. Here’s one of the reasons 
Martin is top trumpet with the 
top professionals. Write 

a postcard to Martin, today... 
get full particulars and name of 


your nearest dealer. 


martin 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, ELKHART, IND. 








DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE CORNET AND THE TRUMPET 


The scene: A famous Colorado summer Music and Arts Festival. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos has just finished a lecture of considerable artistic 
and philosophical depth. His core idea has been some subtle 
comparisons of the works of Debussy and Mendelssohn. He 
requests questions from the audience. After a few patrons 
speak up, and are answered, a third and bolder voice from 
the back row interjects, “Maestro, what is the difference be- 
tween the cornet and the trumpet?” 

I was completely astonished. I wonder how many others, too, thought 
under these circumstances, what an unusual question to give such im- 
portance to! The maestro’s answer was a brief, friendly explanation, the 
gist of which was—“in the present-day orchestras, no difference.” 

Many of you readers no doubt prefer a further explanation and 
greater discussion, for perhaps to you, too, this is an important subject. 
I gladly offer you herewith a “clearing house” for all the thoughts on 
this subject I have heard expounded during recent years by players, teach- 
ers, and conductors. 

To those who want to see the difference between the cornet and 
trumpet, satisfaction can usually be provided. The most reliable differ- 
ences one can see are: 


CORNET 
2/3 conical-shaped bore 
1/3 cylindrical bore 
Mouthpiece—small shank 
Other, less reliable, differences to be observed are: 


Bends more sharp and abrupt 
Bell smaller, approx. 4% inches 


TRUMPET 
1/3 conical bore 
2/3 cylindrical bore 
Mouthpiece—large shank 


Tubes bent in large rounded curves 
Bell size, approximately 5 inches 


Now ‘from this list anyong can tell the difference between a cornet and 
a trumpet. They look different—most of the time. So far the answer 
is easy, and it would satisfy many, many people especially if it were 
emphasized that the “cornet factors” (above) aid the production of a 
“round, pretty tone” more than those listed under “trumpet.” 


DIFFERENCES IN SOUND 


However, those who hope for further obvious differences, such as a 
reliable correlation between the instryment they see and the sound they 
hear, are in for a huge disappointment. The two instruments look differ- 
ent. So don’t they sound different? Yes, and no. It is no longer quite 
that simple. Jt was stressed in previous discussions that the sound pro- 
duced by any instrument is a product of too many variables to be reliably 
linked to any single one of them—such as size or shape. Of the thousands 
of makes and models of cornets and trumpets manufactured in the past 
one hundred years, none would have exactly the same sound. From the 
many varieties it is not difficult to find instruments that look like cornets, 
but “sound like trumpets”—or vice versa. 

So, here and now, let us start a crusade to judge “cornet or trumpet’ 
with the ears, not the eyes. The name—or the appearance—of the instru- 
ment is of no musical importance. It is the sound, only, that music can 
use. Further discussion of the differences between the instruments can only 
be conducted in the realm of tone quality. Three important points must 
be analyzed: What is a “good tone”? What is “cornet tone” and “trum- 
pet tone”? And, what factors produce these respective characteristic 
sounds? 

Surely all musicians can agree that a “good tone” is clear and free 
from noise; it has warmth and life and richness; it sings out free and 


| vibrantly. Such a tone is capable from ail instruments, including doth 
| the cornet and the trumpet. Definitely, beauty of tone is not peculiar to 
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one or the other. Hence, the tone quality differences between cornet and 
trumpet cannot possibly be conceived in terms of one being “good,” and 
the other “bad.” Let us, rather, examine the possibilities of comparisons 
in terms of “light and dark” or “small and large.” 


A TONE QUALITY YARDSTICK 


Imagine the numbers one to ten horizontally—as on a ruler. Place 
under each number the name of an instrument of the trumpet family that 
would tend to produce a slightly different timbre. The following could 


be one graded listing: 





: small bri; tone 
LARGE DARK TONE 7 Y - ~ T T et " 
1 2 3 4 1 8 3 10 
Base Flugel- B-flat Cornets B-flat Trumpets Small Trumpets 
Trumpet horn lge. med. on. lige. med. . C or D, F or bb 


First, note that according to such a chart the medium cornet tone would 
be to the medium trumpet tone “as four is to seven.” This difference 
almost any ear could hear, and appreciate. If—#f it were an agreed mini- 
mum difference that players and conductors, teachers and manufacturers 
would fight to maintain and not violate, then this whole discussion series 
could end right here. For the difference between the cornet and the 
trumpet could then easily be shown as a difference in tone quality; a 
difference that is noticeably one of several degrees. 

But let us face reality. Are all players interested in a medium tone? 
No. Do all conductors agree on what tone they expect from various 
instruments? No. Can teachers control the choice of equipment for all 
players? No. Can all teachers effectively guide a player’s tone produc- 
tion? No. Do manufacturers agree on the basic tone quality of the 
instruments? No, These are just some of the reasons why there is 
doubtful hope for anything other than a general confusion or carelessness 
that tends to destroy or nullify the possible .differences depicted in the 
chart above. Only if and when you solve the many factors involved and 
achieve a definite, noticeable degree of difference between cornet tone 
and trumpet tone can you claim to have avoided the “melting pot” in the 
middle, where there is most certainly justification for the “no difference” 
attitude held by many, many musicians. 

If an effective difference is an obvious difference, then three degrees 
is minimum. The difference between “5 and 6” is negligible; that be- 
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Hugh Alan Cowden has attained a mastery of French' 
Horn technique and literature that few other instrumen- 
talists can claim. Born in London, he came to America 
as a young man to study horn with Robert Schulze and 
Bruno Jaenecke under a Philharmonic scholarship. He 
has played with the Pittsburgh Symphony, Boston Sym- 
phony, New York Philharmonic, Metropolitan Opera,. 
and Paul Lavalle’s Band of America. 


Now a principal hornist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Cowden also teaches at Northwestern 
University and plays with the Chicago Symphony Brass 
Ensemble. He says of his Holton Double Horn, “It has 
a precise intonation and responsive mechanical action 
that I’ve been able to find in no other horn.” See your 
Holton dealer for full information on the Holton line. | 


Ns 


tween “4 and 6” unsatisfactory. A large bore trumpet and a small bore 
cornet are too alike. For those who just must have two different sounds 
I suggest a devoted interest in the contrast possibilities of the C trumpet 
(9) and the cornet (4)—or, the B-flat trumpet (7) and the Fluegethorn (2). 
Then in the next generation brass players would not have to suffer answer- 
ing questions arising out of too great a similarity between instruments, 


How much difference would you expect to hear between a large bore 
trumpet (6) played with a “large mouthpiece” (by a player who has de- 
veloped a free, open tone) when matched against a small bore cornet (5) 
played by an average player using the average cornet*mouthpiece (that 
is usually of “trumpet type”)? Again, you see that if a tone is going 
to come out as being definitely and easily recognizable as being either 
“trumpet tone” or “cornet tone,” many factors must all aid—not hinder— 
the actual production of tone color previously heard, conceived, and desired. 


To help all players who fit into this category, we shall next study a 
description in words of two different and contrasting conceptions of tone, 





Dick Naylor's Band began eighth year at the Endicott, New York, Legion Post No. 82. 
Left to right: Bill Williams, “Pops” Lisi, George Shie'ds, Dick Naylor, Joe Dickerson, 
“Doc” Sullivan, Frankie Gigante. 
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330 N. Church St., Elkhorn, Wis. 
PREFERRED INSTRUMENTS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 





Bill Graham 
play 


Nolnet 


PARIS rPRANCE 


saxophones 


Alto, tenor or baritone — you can’t buy a 
better saxophone. DOLNET’S fine features— 
clarity and accuracy of tone, precise tuning, 
flexibility and playing ease — are qualities 
found in all Dolnet saxophones. 

Outstanding jazzmen like Byas, Young and 
Graham play Dolnets as do countless other 
fine musicians throughout the world because 
they have found, as you will find, that Dolnet 
is , See cach finest saxophone line. 

See your dealer today! If he can’t show you 
a Dolnet write to the Vega Company. 


the VEGA COMPaNy 155 COLUMBUS AVE, BOSTON 16, MASS 





BEAUTY DIGNITY 


The purchase of a LIFTON 
Case is like buying paid-up 
insurance for the life of your 
valued instrument. 


You can afford this protec- THE 


“STERLING” 


tion for pennies more. 
P MARK IN 


THE LIFTON MFG. CORPORATION =| "Scare 


CASES 
18 WEST t@m STREET . NEW YORK, N. Y. 
LIFTON CASES ARE MADE FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Insist on the LIFTON Trademark — Your Guarantee of Satisfaction 











60 MODERN TUNINGS 


FOR EIGHT STRING STEEL GUITARS 
Sent Postpaid Anywhere in the U. S. on Receipt of $1.00 Cash or Money Order. 


16 PAGES OF 6THS, 7THS, 9THS, 13THS, MINORS, INVERTEDS, 
COMBINATIONS, DIMINISHED, AUGMENTED 


8114 East Phiox St., Downey, Calif. 


$1.00 
Copyright 1953 By PAUL A. BIGSBY 
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LOCAL. 
HIGHLIGHTS 


David Winstein, President of Local 174, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, receiving from 
Col. Linus M. Hardy in behalf of that 

’ local a plaque presented by the United 
States Marine Corps in appreciation of 
services rendered by members of the 
local in aid of the recruitment drive of 
the Marine Corps. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

On January 3rd, Local 364, Portland, Maine, celebrated its fiftieth 
enniversary with a banquet and dance held at the Falmouth Hotel in 
Portland, at which time the local’s twenty-tive life members were honored. 

The local boasts three fifty-year members: Bernard Greeley, Edwanl 
Gaudreau, and Patrick Storey. The thirty-year members are: J. Frederick 
Chisholm, Oliver Christian, Ethel Clark, Joseph Cote, Harold Farrington, 
Sr., Eugene Gillespie, Allister Grant, Leonard Hall, William Ingram, 
Arthur Kendall, Joseph Korda, Leo Lesieur, Richard E. Lewis, Carl 
Rogers, William Small, Arthur Stevens, George Turcott, George Wood, 
and Maynard Young. 

William T. Conley was general chairmar for the affair, which con- 
sisted of a social hour, a banquet, entertainment and dance. The enter- 
tainment included songs by Mark Stimson, a novelty act by John 
Abrams, marimba selections by Norman Fickett, who is the youngest 
member of the local, and a magic act by Ralph Greenwood. A string 
group, under the direction of Edward L. Gaudreau, Jr., played dinner 
music. The dance orchestra was under the direction of Lew Lennon. 

Mr. Jack Crain, who is Recreation Director for Portland, and’ his 
wife were special guests of the local. 


The floral tribute, received from the office of President Petrillo, was | 


sent after the affair to the local children’s hospital. 


A FULL LIFE 


Charles Van Haute, for fifteen years secretary of the 1,200-member 
Local 66, Rochester, New York, had a word for reporters on the eve ol 


Life members who were present at the fiftieth anniversary on January 3rd, 

of Local 364, Portland, Maine. Front row, left to right: Richard Lewis, Ethel 

Clark, Patrick Storey, Carl Liberty, Maynard Young. Second row: Harold 

Farrington, Sr., Arthur Stevens, George Wood, George Turcott, Edward 

Gaudreau, Bernard Greeley. Third row: Allister Grant, who is also Presi- 

dent of Local 364. Mr. Storey, Mr. Gaudreau, and Mr. Greeley have been 
members of the local since its inception in 1904. 
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his retirement. Reminiscing on the early days when he was violinist in 
the orchestra in Rochester, and then of the band era, he mentioned that 
in 1908 he joined the Lamphams “Red Hussar” Band and, two years 
later, the George Hebings Artillery Band. In 1911 he joined the 54th 
Regiment and the Third Regiment Bands under the baton of Fred A. 
Zeitler—these just a few’ of the bands of which he was a member in 
those early days. Then came the Great War and the army band. Re- 
leased to civilian status, he immediately got back into the musical swing. 

For more than half a century he held various offices in Local 66 and 
served on its board of directors. About this part of his career he had 
this to say: “Well, handling the affairs of 1,200 persons is enough to 
crive anyone nuts. But when those 1,200 are musicians ... ,” he smiled. 

His long career through the old Rochester Symphony Orchestra and 
brass band era, through the dance band and swing days, is like a short 
history of music in this country itself. He regrets the inroads that tele- 
vision and radio have made on the careers of musicians. 

He has no regrets, however, for the wonderful years in which he was 
of assistance to the musicians in Rochester. Music has meant everything 
to him almost from the day of his birth. His father was a professor of 
music, and when the family migrated to America from Belgium, became 
one of the first members of Local 66. Charles Van Haute’s brother, the 
late Bernard Van Haute, played the flute, and their sister, Amiee, the 
cello. The three joined the union in 1903. Charles Van Haute has done 
credit to a family of great musical tradition. 


CELEBRATION AT PLYMOUTH 
The fiftieth anniversary of Local 281, Plymouth, Massachusetts, was 
celebrated, happily if belatedly—the local was chartered February 10, 1903 
-on January 31, 1954, with a social hour and dinner at which many 
interesting speeches were made. A big basket of flowers was received 
from President Petrillo. The annual meeting and election of officers 
followed the festivities. President Albert A. Saunders, who has held the 
cffice nearly fifty years, was reelected, and L. Edgar Beauregard was 
reelected as Secretary-Treasurer for his thirty-fourth year. John Pacheco 
was elected Vice-President. 


HONORED 
BY LOCAL 


Arthur W. Seigman was 
honored recently by Local 
770, Hagerstown, Maryland, 
for his long service as its 
president. He’ is shown here 
reading the inscription on 
the brass fireplace set pre- 
sented him by the local on 
this occasion. It reads: “Ar- 
thur W. Seigman. In grate- 
ful appreciation of twenty- 
eight years of leadership, 
Hagerstown Musical Society, 
Local 770, A. F. of M., De- 
cember, 1953.” Standing be- 
side Mr. Seigman is H. Mel- 
vin Robison, who made the 
presentation on behalf of 
the local. 
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Fine, full-bodied, all- year-round 
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N THE Fargo Forum ot 
July 12, 1912, appeared 
several items of perhaps 
less than world-shaking im- 
port. The circuses that had 
recently been visiting the State 
had “delighted the Indians.” Boys of Alex- 
ander who were in the habit of cooling their 
beer in the city water tank were requested to 
remove the labels first. Careless shooting with 
small rifles had “caused trouble” at Casselton. 
The Central drug store had put up a “mammoth 
spectacular electric light” in front of the store 
which had “attracted a great deal of attention.” 
If these were only run-of-the-mill announce- 
ments in this twenty-three-year-old State, the 
front-page story was of an altogether different 
calibre. “Norwegian Singers From All Over the 
United States Here for Sangertest,” was head- 
lined across the page. Underneath was the in- 
formation, “There were in the neighborhood of 
1,000 present when Lars Christianson of this 
city, president of the association, called the meet- 
ing to order and introduced Mayor William D. 
Sweet, who delivered the address of welcome.” 
The musician who sent us this newspaper 
—and he has treasured it for more than forty 
years for what this article held—had under- 
lined the closing words in the Mayor’s address: 
“I bring you welcome to our city. I assure you 
of our appreciation that Fargo has been dis- 
tinguished as the meeting place of this notable 
assembly, but I believe there is no other place 
in America more appropriate for a meeting place 
of Norwegians than the city of Fargo. There 
is no other place that represents more the aver- 
age center of Norwegian population; there is 
no other place where its language is more gener- 
ally understood; no place where its literature is 
more often read; no place where its activities are 
more apparent; and (and this was underlined in 
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double pencilling) no place where its music ts 
more often sung.” 

What Fargo had to offer these singers way 
back in 1912, in the way of welcome and accom- 
paniment, seemed to prove this assertion. “Dr. 
Putnam’s band was out early this morning,” 
another item read, “to meet the different trains, 
and the singers were escorted to the various 
headquarters, the ladies going to Assembly Hall, 
and the gentlemen to the Elks’ Hall.” Still 
another important bit of information: “Director 
Harry M. Rudd of this city had a very satisfac- 
tory rehearsal of his big symphony orchestra 
which will play at the sangerfest concerts during 
the two days, and he was very much pleased 
with the showing that was made . . . The or- 
chestra is made up of forty of the picked musi- 
cians of Fargo and Moorhead. The harmony 
was_well-nigh perfect and by evening the or- 
chestra will be at its best.” 

A young State, a rural State, a musical State, 
a State of contrasts—such is North Dakota still 
today. In a March 31st, 1951, issue of the same 
Fargo Forum there appears on the front page. 
along with the news that “two were found dead 
in mountain cottage ruins,” and “the Knife 
River is principal flood offender among North 
Dakota streams,” the announcement that: “For 
twenty years, Fargo and Moorhead residents 
have been in love with their symphony orches- 
tra.” ' 

On the second page of the same issue are the 
highspots of this twenty-year romance: first re- 
hearsals held in the town-donated Fargo Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building with forty instru- 
mentalists appearing; the first concert on April 
28, 1931, of such dimensions that “to contain 
the eager audience an amphitheater would have 
been needed, rather than the meager 1,000-seat 
auditorium. The social warmth of the occasion 
was such as is seldom experienced.” Conductor 
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WHEAT FIELDS, NATURAL AND 
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Rudd, it further stated, was “called to the foot- 
lights for a bouquet of red roses.” 

So, through the years, the concerts were oc- 
casions for town get-togethers, as well as tor 
the presentation of excellent programs. In 1937 
H. M. Rudd retired, turning his baton over 
to Sigvald Thompson who conducts the orches- 
tra still today. Mr. Rudd, however, at seventy- 
five, still continues as secretary of Local 382, 
an office he has held for twenty-seven years. 

Today the -orchestra’s —sixty-teur musicians 
otten play, besides compositions in the standard 
repertory, modern works, even works actually 
composed for the group—McGarrity’s Suite for 
Orchestra, Conductor Thompson’s Chamber 
Symphony, his Prelude, Chorale and Fugue tor 
Strings, and his Variations on a Chorale for 
Christmas Eve. Paul Christiansen, director ot 
the Concordia College choir, contributed his 
Suite for String Orchestra. 

Mr. Thompson, a native of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, attendec Juilliard Graduate School tor 
three years, and has studied conducting with 
Pierre Monteux. Moving spirit through the 
years has been Mrs. Hildur Shaw who directs 
the details of orchestral arrangements. She 
looks forward to the day when the orchestra 
will have a hall of its own and an annual budget 
of $50,000 to $75,000. She would be delighted 
to hear an angel come knocking at the door of 
the Fargo Symphony Orchestra. 

The early 1930’s brought another North 
Dakota orchestra into being—the Bismarck Sym- 
phony. In 1930 a Messiah performance, con- 
ducted by Clarion Larsen, brought out sixteen 
instrumentalists as accompaniment. Three years 
later, with Larsen as conductor and the newly- 
arrived-in-town Ralph Truman in the concert 
master’s chair, the group got going in g 
earnest. Since 1927. the .orchestea has played 


three or four concerts every winter in Bismarck, 
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and has on several occasions visited surround- 
ing towns in North Dakota. : 

Today the Bismarck Symphony is a going 
organization and a source of pride to people in 
the Capital City. Several of its sixty members 
drive fifty to one hundred miles to take part in 
the concerts which are usually held on Sunday 
afternoons. 

Like that in Fargo, this orchestra ventures 
into untried fields, and it is particularly fitting 
that it should. What orchestra is better able to 
interpret, for instance, such a work as Virgil 
Thomson’s “The Plow that Broke the Plains” 
as they did at a concert not so long ago—than 
this orchestra made up of men and women but 
one or two generations removed from pioneers 
in this State of unbounded plains, hills and 
badlands, in this State of farms and plows and 
endless sweeping fields! 

Third symphonic organization in the State— 
the forty-three-member symphony of Grand 
Forks—is directed by Leo M. Haesle, who went 
to that city in 1920 and soon became a force for 
music there. A fine trumpet and cello player, 
he is also leader of the high school, city and 
Shrine bands, and a teacher of note. 

Grand Forks has come naturally by its title 
of “musical center of the northwest” for it 
began early to further its musical aspirations. 
The Bjarne Chorus, a highly trained group of 
male singers which has had statewide and na- 
tional recognition, was organized July 3, 1881, 
under the leadership of H. M. Fremstad. Judge 
L. K. Hassel was the first director and later 
W. P. Rognlie directed the chorus for more 
than twenty years. 

The Thursday Music Club, organized August 
4, 1899, is the oldest and largest such organiza- 
tion in the State—its purpose to promote both 
vocal and instrumental music throughout North 


Dakota. 
BANDS FOR EVERY NEED 


Bands have filled a real need in North Dakota 
since the beginning of the State itself. 

The Grafton Parade Band, organized around 
the turn of the century in that city, is directed 
by Joe Birkeland. 

Fargo has a Shrine Band, an American Legion 
Band and an Elks Band. 

The Bismarck “Purple and White Elks Band” 
during the past two years has made nearly 
100 weekly broadcasts over station KFYR, 
reaching an estimated audience of 200,000 with 
each radio performance. It has visited half-a- 
dozen major communities in its home state, 
presenting a self-contained variety show to audi- 
ences ranging as high as 1,700. It has made a 
dozen appearances in its own community aside 
from strictly lodge functions, and it has helped 
to revive and strengthen the interest in band 
music wherever it has played. Its bandmaster, 
Curt Dirlam, first joined the band thirty-four 
years ago, tresh from playing a series of concerts 
at Norfolk, Virginia, with a United States Navy 
Band under John Philip Sousa. In appreciation 
of the band’s efforts, the. Elks Lodge has pro- 
vided the band with instruments where needed 
—including a Hammond organ—as well as with 
new purple and white uniforms. 

A familiar sight in the late afternoon in 
practically every North Dakota city and town 
is a group of boys and girls walking jauntily 
along carrying instruments on their way home 
from school. As they stop at the corner drug 
Store part of their conversation is sure to be 
about music, about the latest composition they 
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are learning, about the difficulties and the 
pleasures-ot their practice. North Dakota be- 
lieves that schools wilt function ‘better: if a 
Jively .musicprogram is~kept-up. The. practice 
of holding competitive music festivals through- 
out the Middle West has developed interest 
in this field. Also statewide contests have been 
conducted for many years in North Dakota by 
the University there. The following list of out- 
standing school units in the State is by no 
means complete. It simply gives a sampling of 
the youthful musical effort eentered in the 
schools. ; 

The Bismarck High School has two bands 
conducted by Gordon Knaak and a symphony 
under the direction of Harold Van Heuvelen. 
Besides this it has an elementary band and or- 
chestra. About one out of four students is 
either a member of one of the bands or of the 
orchestra. 

The North Dakota Agricultural College Gold 
Star Band numbers ninety-five pieces directed 
by William A. Euren. It enjoys an enviable 
reputation for its precision drills. 

The mixed chorus of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College is led by Ernst Van Vlis- 
singen, who has had an outstanding record of 
chorus directing for over twenty-four years. He 









































































has built up a selected chorus of sixty voices, — 
men’s glee club, solo and ensemble work, “Ie — 
is a coveted honor for students: to be selected * 
for this“outstanding chorus with fifteen years6t™ 
‘development behind it. 

Wesley College, founded in 1891, has an active 
department of music, as has the University of 
North Dakota. 

The University of North Dakota Band, at 
Grand Forks, plays at football and basketball 
games, parades and special convocations. -Dur- 
ing each year, approximately 125 men and 
women students there participate actively in 
band work. During the football season the 
band presents shows and maneuvers at each 
home football game and usually accompanies the 
football team on at least one trip during the 
season. After tootball the band devotes time to 
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Opposite page, left to right: leo M. Haesle, director, 
Grand Forks Symphony. John E. Howard, director, band 
and orchestra department, University of North Dakota. 
Clarion Larson, conductor, Bismarck Symphony. 


Below: 
Top: Grand Forks Symphony. Middle: Fargo-Moorhead 
Symphony. Bottom: Bismarck Symphony. 


Gretsch Spotlight 
Top CBS guitarist Al Caiola 


marvels at “Miracle Neck”, 
calls it fastest, easiest-playing 





Al Caiola and Gretsch Guitar 


AL CAIOLA plays a heavy radio and TV schedule, appearing with 
Archie Bleyer, Ray Block, Alfredo Antonini; records steadily as well. 
Al says the “Miracle Neck” of his Gretsch Electromatic Guitar (with 
twin Gretsch-DeArmond pickups) cuts down on the tension of his heavy 
schedule, keeps his hands fresh for show-time: “Fastest, easiest-playing 
guitar I’ve ever handled.” Write today for more about this sensational 
Gretsch innovation—plus the Gretsch Guitar Album, yours FREE. 
Address: Frep. Gretscu, Dept. IM-354, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 








MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC CUIDE 


A classified and alphabetical list of the 
st and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, efc., with 
Originai Keys & Starting Notes - Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
4 Pages. ¢ 
A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
i#@ Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
ing Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers”, 
%*% “Song Hits through the Years’ . . . The 
Outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
cory TODAY $1.00 
50c Edition Also Available 


DALBEY’S OILS 
have been serving the most critical musicians 
for over 50 YEARS. 


For TROMBONE or VALVES with dropper. 
Your music dealer will supply you. 





STEEL GUITARISTS 


For case in fast single-note runs and all 
Tull chord backgrounds try the ALKIRE 
TUNING. Increases your technique by re- 
ducing left band motion up to 90%. Used 
and recommended by players and _ teachers 
for 17 yeats. Hundreds of solos and studies 
available. Graded courses to meet your 
personal needs. Free advisory service. Fur- 
ther information on request. 
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SLIDE RULE OF MUSICAL NOTES 
A quick, visual method of mastering harmony. 
One side is keyed to sharps, the other to flats. 
By showing the signatures, staff degrees, 
scales, and basic chords of major and minor 
keys, it provides all information needed for 
le harmonization or transposition of any 
me’ and for analysis of the simpler scores. 
Key & Chord Slide Rule, $2, ppd. No C.0.D.’s AMER 
METROCHORD COMPANY, Dept. IM TOP Q 
7510 Colfax Ave. Chicago 49, IIlinois 
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OPERA BY AND FOR AMERICANS 


(Continued from page thirteen) 


In the summer of 1860, Central City inhabitants erected a crude 
theatre of logs—the old Montana Log Cabin Theatre, which, until fire 
destroyed it fourteen years later, served for dramatic, operatic and choral 
get-togethers, Even while another house was being built—with. walls 
four feet thick from rock hewn from the sides of the mountains—the 
citizens kept to their music-making. A fine chorus, concert cantatas, 
were held by the Welsh and Cornish “diggers.” Finally came a produc. 
tion of The Bohemian Girl, so successful that the need for an opera be- 
came paramount. In 1878 these miners completed their Opera House— 
“finest theatre west of ‘the River’ ”’—they proudly called it. 

In later years, with the lode exhausted, Central City became one of 
Colorado’s ghost towns, and until the early 1930’s was little heard of, 
But in 1932, when it was revived as a center of crama and opera by 
Robert Edmond Jones, crowds again began to flock to it. If World War II 
gave a temporary set-back to the diminutive opera house, at its close back 
they came, these devotees of summer opera, to find such treasure as their 
souls craved. 

For the 1954 season, the Central City Opera House Association which 
now is said to have the second longest season of any opera organization 
in the United States, deferring in this regard only to the Metropolitan, 
has scheduled Gounod’s Faust and Richard Strauss’ opera, Ariadne auf 
Naxos, twenty-one performances of the former, thirteen of the latter. Dr. 
Elemer Nagy of the Hartt School is the artistic director and it is expected 
that Kurt Adler of the Metropolitan Opera Company will be musical 
director. 


BOSTON 


Then—Boston! Boston of pedagogues, of missionaries, of school sys- 
tems, of musical academies! Boston where formerly opera had to be 
disguised as “pantomimical finales” or as “lectures, moral and entertain- 
ing.” Boston that even as late as the turn of the twentieth century was 
somewhat taken aback at Henry Wilson Savage (rightly named! many 
said) who had made that city the base for his opera-in-English touring 
company, who, after a dozen or so years of this, branched out into man- 
aging four companies, and who even put on Parsifal in English in a 
coast-to-coast tour! 

However, Savage might be classed merely as a queer bird that hap- 
pened to come to roost in Boston. Bostonian in its very fibre, on the 
other hand, was the edifice of sober design built in 1909 to house the 
Boston Opera Gompany. Off to a good start with Nordica and Louise 
Homer singing La Gioconda for the opener, it lasted none the less only 
a brief five years. From 1914 on until 1946, Boston was content to exist, 
operatically speaking, on such brief seasonal imports as the Metropolitan, 
the San Carlo and the Chicago Civic opera companies had to offer. 

Until 1946. Then things began to perk up. The Boston Opera 
House, without a resident company for thirty-three long years, came alive 
in amazing fashion, through the efforts of Boris Goldovsky, horizon- 
extender extraordinary. 

Mr. Goldovsky’s career in opera began in 1932 when, while a mem- 
ber of the Curtis Institute of Music, he was asked to play for an opera 
workshop class directed by Ernst Lert, in the opening scene of La Boheme. 
Suddenly, Goldovsky, who long had been convinced that all opera was 
“hammy,” under the spell of Lert’s directorship saw Rodolfo, Marcello, 
Colline and Schaunard not as merely a tenor, two baritones and a bass 
vocalizing in a language they did not understand, but as a struggling poet, 
painter, philosopher and musician sharing the gaiety and insecurity of 
life in a Left Bank garret. From that moment Mr. Goldovsky became 
convinced that here was the greatest form of musical expression possible 
to man. 

Not that the “New England Opera Theater” sprang therewith full- 
formed from his teeming brain. It was after he had become head of the 
opera department of the Cleveland Institute of Music, had turned out a 
number of graduates versed in his methods but unable to find a place 
to use those methods, had been transferred to the New England Con- 
servatory still brooding on this impasse, when things began to happen. 
It was in that year 1946, just when young tenors, baritones and bassos 
began coming back from the European and Pacific fronts, that he sat 
down and addressed letters to a list of art patrons in Boston, stating simply 
that he believed opera in English, presented at professional level, would 
have both an artistic and a commercial future in their city, and that he 
needed $10,000 over a period of two years to prove this. By Fall he had 
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his $10,000 and the New England Opera Theater opened its first season 
, in Jordan Hall with a performance of Mozart's The Marriage of Figaro— 
\S in English. 
Goldovsky’s whole scheme is summed up in the desire to make opera 
real, to make it happen for its audiences, to make it part of the lives of 
listeners and cast alike... To bring this about, he and his cast make a 
a crude habit of scrutinizing all possible stage business—“retrograde analysis,” he 
ntil fire calls it. For instance, the sott, foldable bonnet which Rodolfo (in Boheme) 
1 choral clasps to his heart, reminding himself to lay it beneath his beloved’s 
h. walls pillow, is, in his productions, the bonnet she actually tries on in an earlier 
ns—the scene—not the large floppy hat which the traditional Mimi is made to 
antatas, wear. Carmen uses a tambourine in one scene, but Bizet forgot to say 
produc. how she is to come by it. So Goldovsky has a blind beggar wandering 
era be. in at the appropriate moment, and Carmen impulsively snatching his 
louse— tambourine when she needs it. 
Of course all the cast speak and sing in English, are heard and appre- 
one of ciated for this English. The singers’ awareness that members of the audi- 
ard of, ence know just what is happening and so follow the stage business with 
era by intelligence, helps to keep them on their toes. It is Goldovsky’s belief 
War I that the resistance of many Americans to opera in English lies in the fact 
e back that operas so presented have all their flaws brought to the surface, with 
is their the audience erroneously concluding it is the use of English and not the 
bad stage technique which produces these flaws. Goldovsky further be- 
which lieves that the answer to this is not the discarding of English but the 
ization acquiring of greater alertness on the part of the cast, to match the in- 
olitan, creased alertness in the audience. It is his aim to have the New England 
ne auf Opera Theater meet this challenge. 
Dr. The company pioneers in repertoire as well as in approach, While 
pected such staples as Carmen, La Boheme, Rigoletto, The Marriage of Figaro 
1Uusical and Don Giovanni have been presented both in the Boston season and 
on tour, more than half of the repertoire has been made up of works 
rarely or never performed publicly elsewhere in: the United States. 
The upshot of all this is that, following the success of the recent 
six-week tour which took Mozart’s Merry Masquerade to thirty-two cities 
ol sys- in fourteen states as far west as Oklahoma, a second tour has been sched- 
to be uled, one beginning in mid-October of this year and extending for at 
rtain- least eight weeks. This second tour will take the New England Opera 
ye Theater southwest as far as Texas, offering a new English version of 
— Rossini’s Barber of Seville with eleven principal singers, chorus and full —ninntinpiialaile 
— orchestra of forty members. In short, this company is building up a 
rites brand-new opera audience of people who have never before been exposed 
=% to. opera in English. 
It would seem that, with the accession ot Maestro Goldovsky, Boston, 
hap- far from being deflected from her old traditions, has the opportunity 
1 the now more than ever to act in her role as educator 
the Hope Stoddard. 
ouise 
only The ten cities mentioned in the foregoing article have 
exist, been considered thus together since they seem in | 
jitan, totality to form a composite picture of American oper- 
atic endeavor. In subsequent issues we shall deal with 
pera other opera companies springing up all over our land. 
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THE PROBLEM OF VIBRATO TEACHING 


Violin teachers are about evenly divided on the subject of vibrato 
teaching. Some believe in the old idea that vibrato is a natural thing which 
usually develops spontaneously during the development of the pupil while 
others are equally certain that it can and should be taught as early as 
possible. As a general rule those who favor the natural development theory 
also favor non-interference with vibrato of advanced players, while those 
who favor vibrato teaching, also favor corrective teaching with regard 
to what is termed “faulty” vibrato. 

As in many controversies of this kind the truth lies sometimes with 
one and sometimes with the other view, depending on the pupil; the real 
problem for the teacher is to know when to apply one or the other method, 
and to be broad-minded enough to recognize the value of each method. 


WHEN IS VIBRATO TEACHING NECESSARY? 


When a student’s vibrato development does not advance at the same 
rate as his other studies, especially when his hand has a sluggish appear- 
ance with respect to trill and vibrato demands of the teacher, the teacher 
should then decide in favor of hand-loosening exercises for aiding vibrato 
development. The exercises of Achille Rivarde and Carl Flesch (described 
in the latter’s Art of Violin Playing), will be helpful; also the Cesar Thom- 
son exercise (described to me by Heimann Weinstein of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic) in which the tip of the right index finger is pressed against 
the base of the left index finger while the left hand waves in a rotating 
motion on the axis of the fingertip. The Rivarde bending and unbending 
exercise of the wrist may be combined with upward and downward sliding 
of the finger on the string, the finger travelling as great a distance as the 
wrist motion demands, this sliding distance, decreasing as the wrist motion 
becomes faster and narrower. The Stoelzing vibrato studies apply some 
of these principles for beginners. 

As has been said above, this kind of study should be used only when 
the student has shown a prolonged disinclination to start vibrating on 
his own account. 

One might ask: Why wait until the student has lost time by showing 
a delayed vibrato development; why not start teaching it as early as 
possible just as one starts other aspects-of technique? 


DANGERS OF VIBRATO TEACHING 


Before going overboard on vibrato teaching one must remember one 
important point. This is a comparatively new field of instruction, one 
which was almost unknown at the beginning of this century and as matters 
stand now the most successful artists with the most beautiful tones today 
were not taught to vibrate. They simply developed naturally in the good 
old way. That teaching would have produced an equally good or bettet 
tone is something which has not yet been proven. On the contrary it ig 
more likely that when a student who would develop his own vibrato 
naturally is taught to vibrate too soon he acquires, because of these arti- 
ficial exercises, certain motion patterns which may not necessarily conform 
with the natural tendency of his vibrato. 

A naturally developed vibrato has something which is lacking in the 
trained vibrato. It is a more faithful representation of the player’s im 
dividuality as expressed in his tone. It is his personal voice. Whereas the 
trained vibrato sometimes lacks personality, and is merely correct. 
course if some player is trying to sound like somebody else, there aré 
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exercises Which will help him counterieit the other’s tone; but his tone 
will lack something that his model has. We must not forget that the 
real beauty of a fine tone lies in its individuality, not in the “correctness” 
of its speed or width. Electronic tests of vibratos have shown that what 
determines the character of a tone is not so much the controllable factors 
such as speed and width but intangibles such as momentary delay in 
starting the vibrato at the beginning of the bow stroke; a tendency to relax 
or increase bow pressure slightly when changing strings or bow direction; 
momentary changes in width of vibrato in the middle of a stroke and so on. 

All of these infinitesimal factors grow out of the player’s personal way 
of overcoming his vibrato difficulties. The way in which he listens to 
and criticises his tone, and expresses his emotions through his fingers and 
bow—such is the essence of his tonal expression. Experience has shown 
that up to now, non-interference by the teacher has been the best way to 
develop the player’s personal violin voice. 


VIBRATO “FIXING” 

If an advanced player is dissatisfied with his violin tone he may be 
able to improve it by using some of the above-described exercises. But I 
would sug:est that he do these exercises without the aid of a teacher and 
try to “ix” his own vibrato by using his own ear as the judge of the kind 
of tone he wants. When a teacher interferes it is more than likely that 
the player will acquire an “assembly line” tone lacking in personal ex- 
pression. Only as a last resort, if the player is dissatisfied after doing 
vibrato exercises, should a teacher be called in. 

Teachers should use great restraint in correcting vibratos, and particu- 
larly in the case of young players should not attempt to “improve” an 
adolescent vibrato to mature standards, thereby interfering with natural 
development. Vibrato “fixing” is a new and dangerous toy which, as 
stated above, should be used only when natural development seems to 
be lagging. 


MUSIC IN NORTH DAKOTA 


(Continued from page twenty-five) 








the study and performance of concert literature. An excellent library is 
maintained for the benefit of the players. John E. Howard, director of 
the band and orchestra at the University, is well known for his endeavors 
in music teaching and participation in the schools. 

If this all is not evidence enough that North Dakota is on the map 
musically, there are, for proot, folk singing and dancing groups so numer- 
ous even in rural areas. The Norwegians especially retain their native 
fondness for music, for mountain waltz melodies, polkas, played on the 
accordion or violin. The Hardanger violin—one with eight strings—is 
still found and played by the older musicians. The large choirs are 
developed, however, more by the younger people. In some outlying 
regions the custom of “Christmas Angel Visits” is still observed, this 
among the Catholic German and Russo-Germans. In this ritual three 
young girls, trained usually by the Catholic Church, go dressed as angels 
from house to house knocking for admission, and, once within, singing 
carols, and blessing the household. 

Perhaps in these folk customs North Dakota is represented in her 
truest colors, in this and in the pastime of singing wherever there is a 
gathering of friends or relatives. At any rate as dance-band leader Jerry 
Hanson puts it, “As most of us have noticed in our travels, some people 
still are under the impression that North Dakota is still inhabited mostly 
by Indians and cowboys. Such is not the case! We definitely have some 
fine musiciafis and some good bands here to prove the contrary!” 


University of North Dakota Parade Band 
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SOLID SILVER FLUTES 
) PICCOLOS 


Made by WILLIAM 8S. HAYNES CO. 


Shops: 12 Piedmont Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 





































Only KAPLAN STRINGS are precision wound and polished 
Look for these-famous trade-marks 
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- SQUIER STRINGS 


Designed For Professionals 


NOTE GUITARISTS: 
MAKE SURE YOU HAVE SQUIER-TRUED OR ELECTRO-AMP 
~ STRINGS FOR BRILLIANCE, BALANCE, AND DURABILITY 


Vv. C. SQUIER CO. BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 






















To make the ‘Hot Canary’ really fly 
| insist on . 
Pirastro Wondertone Strings! 















PIRASTRO WONDERTONE 
CHROMIUM STEEL... 




















Violin and Viola Players: 
Progress rapidly with the new MAR-JAN bow guide. Correct your present bowing 
technique. Seconds to put on or take off. Excellent for beginners. (Patent Pending.) 


ONLY $2.00 










WRITE TO: BOX No. 141 TERRYVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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TRAVELERY 
GUIDE TO 
LIVE MUSIC 


Pictures in this department should be 
sent to the International Musician, 
39 Division Street, Newark 2, N. J., 
with names of players and their in- 
struments indicated from left to right. 
Include biographical information, and 
an account of the location where the 
orchestra shown is playing at the time. 





PROVIDENCE, R. 1. Charles LaFauci Trio doing dates 
in and around Rhode Island. Left to right: Charles 
LaFauci, Archie Olivieri, and Nick Damiano. 


OVERSEAS. Continentals entertaining troops in 


. Korea, Hawaii, Europe and United States. lL. to r.: 


Low Carroll, Jackie Troy, Eddie Allore, Mike Lewis. 
EVERETT, MASS. The Beacon Club Trio completed 


; tenth anniversary at the Beacon Club. Left to right: 


Joseph Genovese, Ernie Sola, and Al LaCours. 


. MENTOR-ON-THE-LAKE, OHIO. Russ Harmon and 


Orchestra piaying sixth season at Mentor Beach 
Ballroom. Front row (I. to r.): Art Ciricillo, Bob 
Hilberer, Ed Mondrach, “Sarge” Parsons. Standing: 
Russ Harmon. Back row (I. to r.): Bruce Baker, Bill 
Moody, John Nebe. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. Playing fourth year at Cana- 
dian Legion Ballroom is Stan Bankley Orchestra. 
left to right: Don Smith, Saul White, Lyn Stevans 
(vocalist), Jimmy Briegel, Ray Rust, Colin O’Neill, 
Freddy Nichols, Art Arduini, Ferdi Blouin, Stan Bank- 
ley, Ely Young. 

MILWAUKEE, W!S. “The Screwballs” playing in and 
around Milwaukee for thirteen years steadily. L. to 
r.: Teddy Fabian, Frankie Sanders, and Teddy Sibins. 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA. Gaby Haas and 
his Barn Dance Gang play the regular Saturday 
night Barn Dance over station CFRN, Edmonton. 
They are also featured on the CBC Western Roundup 
show and the Old Dad Taylor show over CKUA, 
Edmonton. Left to right: Johnny Muirhead, Lena 
Caovette-Muirhead, Scotty Stevenson, Ernie Jacoby, 
Gaby Haas, and Old Dad Taylor. 

DORION, QUEBEC, CANADA. Claude Pilon Quartet 
playing at Hotel Canada. L. to r.: Leo DesMarchais, 
J. P. Rinfret, Jean “Doc” Prefontaine, Claude Pilon. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. The Three Kings recently at Toledo 
Buffet Cocktail Lounge for two months. All are 
members of Local 15, Toledo. . 
VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA. Carl DeSantis and 
his Band at the Cave Supper Club. Members in- 
clude Alan MacMillan, Wally Poole, Jim Wightman, 
Stew Barnett, Jack Fulton, Carl DeSantis, Fraser Mac- 
Pherson, and Cliff Binyan. 
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NO MORE lost, strayed, frayed or soiled 
sheet music. No more frantic search through 
mixed-up stacks of muddled music! Don’t 
pile it—FILE it in the wonderful finger-tip 
trays of a modern TONKabinet. Thousands 
say there's nothing else so handy; no other 
filing method so easy. Beau- 
tiful styles and sizes for stu- 
dios, homes, schools, bands. 
Capacities up to 2750 pages. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
illustrated data with handy hints 
on filing, and name of nearest 
dealer. TONK Mfg. Co., 1914 N. 
Magnolia Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 





Finest music furniture 
since 1873 








JEN-Co 
CELESTETTE 


The Portable Keyboard Instrument 
for All Piano Players and Organists. 


3 Octaves — Plays Full Chords 
Not Electronic — Price: $275.00 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
G. C. JENKINS CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 














DON RUSSO spe- 
cializes in a com 
plete line for 


BASS PLAYER 


i Famous APTO BASS-KIT, APTO 
Strings (Safranski’s choice), Metal Strings (Max 
Wayne's choice) Canvas Covers (also special 


sizes), Amps, Mikes, Bass Guitars, Recorders, 
Dollys (to order), Arrangers Sup. Bass Methods, 
Rosin, Tools, Adj. Bridges, E String Extension, 
i. . Bows, Basses, etc. Send 
for free literature. 
APTO “the bassman’s friend” 


43-09 47th Ave., Long Island City 4, N. Y~ 
Telephone: EX 2-6444 
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HIGH-RATING BAND 


The St. Mary’s Band, which was 
organized in 1931 as a boys’ band 
of St. Mary’s Parochial School, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, has been a 
prize-winner from the start. In the 
second year of its existence it was 
given second place in the National 
Band Contest at the New York Polo 
Grounds. In 1940 it received the 
merit award in the top-ranking 
competition at the “Court of Sports,” 
New York World’s Fair. By 1946, 
with the “boys” grown up and new- 
ly returned from military service, 
the band became professional by the 
simple process of having all its mem- 
bers join Local 204, New Brunswick. 
In a competition in Plainfield, New 
Jersey, in 1949, it was judged best 
of thirty-nine bands of that State. 


The band has played for civic 
functions, rallies and Italian feasts 
throughout the State. Since the be 
ginning of the Music Performance 
Trust Fund of the Recording Indus- 
try, it has presented a series of sum- 
mer park concerts, half of which 
have been sponsored by this Fund, 
and half by the New Brunswick City 
Commissioners, Department of Rec- 
reation. 

The band’s director, Menelio Pa- 
lombi, was guest conductor during 
the war of the Army Signal Corps 
Band at Fort Monmouth, and before 
that Director of the City Band of 
New Brunswick. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of 
Local 204. 


St. Mary’s Band, New Brunswick, New Jersey, Director Menelio Palombi 





Technique of Percussion 


(Continued from page nineteen) s 


would definitely insure a drum roll being carried through a bar line 


to its full notated value (fig. 4). 
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ACCENT ON PERCUSSION 


New Yorker Alan Abel, currently with the Sauter-Finegan outfit, 





dropped in at the Stone Studio recently, and three guesses what we 
talked about. His present job is a drummer’s paradise, he told me, for 
both Eddie Sauter and Bill Finegan are writing their own stuff in just 
the way they want it, and the accent is on percussion. So much so, in fact, 
that it takes three drummers, handling some forty instruments, big and 
little, to‘interpret the specially arranged twenty-five man scores—scores 
which combine jazz with the symphonic to an amazing degree. 

Mousie Alexander plays rhythm on the drum set with the band, 
while Joe Venuto and Abel jump hither and yon through a stageful of 
percussion, from tympani and chimes down to a lowly slap stick. It 
would appear that the slap stick motif is entirely out of place, for in 
describing some of the fast moving around he and Venuto have to do, 
Al spoke of a terrific swipe with a giant beater he aimed one night at the 
big Chinese gong, which missed somehow in the flurry and whanged 
against the fanny of Venuto, as he bent over to pick up a trap. It was 
entirely unintentional, sez Abel, but who would believe that? No nor- 
mal member of our grand and glorious fraternity could possibly resist 
such a golden opportunity. 
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REVERSIBLE PEDA| 


WFL presents an entirely new concept in drum 
pedal design and construction. 

it reverses in a flash—adjusts to the exact 
“feel” you want—has lightning fast, free 
floating action—is ruggedly built to give you 
years of trouble-free service at so reasonable 
a price that you can’t afford to be without 
it. At better dealers everywhere — $18.00. 


Try this new sensation at your dealer 
or write for free folder today 


W FE DRUM CO. 


IAI IIIA AAA AA AIAAAA AAA ASA 
Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 
JOO oto ttcb bh 
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SPECIAL MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
BOARD FOR THE PURPOSE OF NEGOTIATING RECORD- 





ING AND TRANSCRIPTION AGREEMENTS 
New York, N. Y., December 15 - 18, 1953, Inclusive 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 
December 15, 1953 

The meeting is called to order 
at 2:00 P. M. by President Petrillo. 

All present. 

President Petrillo reports his 
action in furnishing music and en- 
tertainment for the purpose of 
raising funds to help the victims 
of the Vicksburg, Miss., disaster. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to concur in the action of 
the President. 

The following representatives of 
the phonograph record companies 
appear at 3:00 P. M.: 

M. R. Rackmil, Decca; I. B. 
Green, Mercury; H. L. Letts, G. E. 
Ewing, Manie Sacks, RCA; M. 8S. 
Edelstein, Capitol; Frank Walker, 
MGM; Arthur Shimkin, Simon & 
Schuster, Inc. (Golden), James B. 
Conkling, Kenneth E. Raine, Colum- 
bia; J. W. Griffin, miscellaneous 
companies. 

The proposals of the Federation 
are submitted to them. 

There is a short discussion after 
which the representatives of the 
companies retire to confer again 
with the Board on December 16th 
at 1:00 P. M. 





The following representatives of 
the transcription companies appear 
at 5:00 P. M. (The members should 
not confuse the transcripton com- 
panies with the recording com- 
panies in these negotiations): 

Robert W. Friedheim, World 
Broadcasting System; George 
Blake, Frederick W. Ziv Co.;. Ed- 
ward Hochhauser, Jr., John Andrus, 
Associated Program Service (Mu- 
zak); Helen D. Kelleher, Empire 
Broadcasting Corp.; Cy Langlois. 
John Langlois, Walter Socolow, 
Lang-Worth. 

The proposals of the Federation 
pertaining to their business are 
submitted. After some discussion, 
the representatives retire to con- 
fer again with the Board at 1:00 
P. M. on December 17th. 





There is a further discussion of 
the entire subject matter by the 
members of the Board. 

The session adjourns at 6:40 P. M. 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 
December 16, 1953 


The Board reconvenes at 1:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 


All present. 





The representatives of the re- 
cording companies appear. They 
discuss the proposals with the 
Board and intimate that they are 
not in a position to pay any in- 
crease. 





A recess is declared until 5:30 


P. M. 





On resuming the conference, the 
companies offer an increase except 
on symphony recordings which are 
to be discussed. They state they 
take this position because none of 
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the recording companies make 
money on symphony recordings, and 
—due to the large number of men 
required to make these recordings 
—the payroll is quite large. It is 
also suggested that the agreement 
be for a period of five years. 





A recess is declared until 7:30 
P. M., at which time the conference 
is resumed and further discussion 
had. 





The 
P. M. 


session adjourns at 9:30 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 
December 17, 1953 
The Board reconvenes at 1:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 
All present. 





The representatives of the tran- 
scription companies appear. They 
mention the fact that their business 
has fallen off considerably due to 
the competition of free phonograph 
records. They state they are in 
no position to pay any increase. 
The representatives retire. 





The representatives of the phono- 
graph record companies appear and 
make certain proposals for the first 
two years, with a further proposal 
for the last three years of a five-year 
agreement. 

The Board advises the representa- 
tives of the companies that they 
cannot see their way clear to accept 
these proposals. 





The session adjourns at 6:15 P. M. 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 
December 18, 1953 

Board reconvenes at 1:00 

President Petrillo in the 


The 
Py ag. 
chair. 





Representatives of the phono- 
graph record companies appear and 
make certain further proposals to 
the Board, but the offer of the com- 
panies is not acceptable to the 
Federation. The matter of meet- 
ing again is left in the hands of 
President Petrillo. 
tatives retire. 

The representatives of the tran- 
scription companies now appear. 
They make their proposals to the 
Board. After a discussion they are 
advised that they are not accept- 
able to the Federation. The repre- 
sentatives retire. 








President Petrillo advises the 
Board to remain available until 
Monday, December 2lst, in case 
further discussions are requested 
by the recording and transcription 
companies. 


The session adjourns at 5:30 P. M. 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 
December 21, 1953 
The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 
All present. 


The represen- | 








“Built by Baldwin’... 
Music’s Finest Tradition 


Acrosonic Spinet & Console Pianos. 


Orga-sonic Spinet Organs 








Inasmuch as there have been no 
further meetings with the record- 
ing and transcription companies, 
the Board unanimously votes that 
the entire matter of making an 
agreement with the recording and 


transcription companies be left in 
the hands of the President with 
full power to act. 





The meeting adjourns at 3:00 
P. M. 
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Gretsch Spotlight 





Gipsy Markoff Likes the Looks-Plus 
of Hor Now La Tosca 


ee £4 ~ ae 


Gipsy Markoff and Gretsch—La Tosca 


Courage is the added ingredient that makes beautiful, talented, internationally 
applauded Gipsy Markoff a VIP in everybody's book. The story of her 
triumph over disaster after her World War II plane crash is show-business 
history. We’re proud that Gipsy plays and praises the new 70th Anniversary 
Gretsch—La Tosca accordion. Gipsy thinks her La Tosca is tops for the spot- 
light—in tone as well as appearance. “Vital that I have an accordion I can 
depend on,” says Gipsy. “The La Tosca reputation and performance are so 
reassuring.” Whatever your needs, there’s a La Tosca to satisfy them, at a 
price you can afford. See your dealer or write us for details, on the luxurious 
new La Tosca line. Fred. Gretsch, IM-354, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 











4-GREAT COMBO-ORK BOOKS-4 


FOR SMALL DANCE BANDS . . . COMPLETE WITH HARMONY, MELODY, CHORD NAMES 


| 20 HOT STANDARDS | 


@ Contains: Tuxedo Junction from the Glenn 
Miller Story, Jersey Bounce, Gin Mill Spe- 
cial, Sleepy Town Train, etc. 








@ TOP FAVORITES—RECORDED BY GLENN 
MILLER, BENNY GOODMAN, RAY AN- 
THONY, GENE KRUPA, AND OTHERS. 


| 32 CLASSICS IN LATIN RHYTHMS | 


THE GREAT CLASSICS SET TO MODERN LATIN TEMPOS. 


@ Contains: RHUMBAS, MAMBOS, TANGOS, @ Based on Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, Bi- 
SAMBAS, BEGUINES, BOLEROS, SON. zet’s Habenera and 30 other numbers by 
Plus PERCUSSION INSTRUMENT CHART. Tschaikowsky, Liszt, Albeniz, etc. 


| 5@ FAVORITE DANCE STANDARDS | 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 

@ Contains: LITTLE BROWN JUG FROM THE @ WALTZES, MEDLEYS, NOVELTIES, SOUSA 
GLENN MILLER STORY, Too Much Mus- MARCHES, ONE-STEPS, JIGS AND REELS, 
tard, After the Ball, Hot Time in the Old FRAILACHS, etc. 

Town and 46 other numbers. 





FOR THE 
FIRST TIME! 














new! |42 FAMOUS INTERNATIONAL DANCES | 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF POPULAR AUTHENTIC DANCES OF ALL NATIONS. 
A MUST FOR WEDDINGS, BANQUETS, DANCES, PARTIES, ETC. 
@ Contains: Polish, Greek, Yiddish, Israelian, German, Ukranian, French, Swedish, 
, Rowmanian, Italian, etc. 
EACH PUBLICATION AVAILABLE IN 3 BOOKS, $1.00 EACH BOOK. 
Bb BOOK (Trumpet, Clarinet, Tenor Sax, Baritone Horn) 
Eb BOOK (Alto Sax, Baritone Sax, Alto Horn, Eb Clarinet) 
C BOOK (Piano, Accordion, Guitar, Trombone, Violin, Bass) 
““—=<<<—=— ORDER NOW AT $1.00 EACH BOOK .. . At Your Dealers or Direct =" """" 
oane ees pea 
eaatited C Book. 50 FAVORITES 
Siete Eb Book, .......C Book 














Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 





CHARTER ISSUED 
Local 488, Augusta, Ga. 


AMALGAMATION 


Local 363, Nixon, Nev., has amal- 
gamated with Local 368, Reno, Nev. 


CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE 


In conformity with the agreement 
of the Connecticut Conference of 
Musicians, all locals constituting 
the Connecticut Conference of Mu- 
sicians are hereby notified that the 
next meeting will be held in the 
Egyptian Hall, Hotel Bond, in Hart- 
ford, Conn., on Sunday, March 28, 
at 11A.M. Delegates are requested 
to send four days’ advance notice 
of their attendance to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The hosts will be 
Locals 400 and 335. 

HARRY L. BENSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
423 Orange Street, 

New Haven 10, Conn. 


MID-WEST CONFERENCE 


OF MUSICIANS 


The Mid-West Conference of Mu- 
sicians will be held on Sunday and 
Monday, April 25-26, 1954. Sessions 
will be held in the Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. All locals in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota are in- 
vited and urged to send delegates. 
SANDY A. DALZIEL, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
201% Seventh St., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


Local 27, New Castle, Pa.—Presi- 

dent, Charles Farone, 665 Superior 

Street. 

Local 169, Manhattan, Kans. — 

President, Ferrol Oberhelman, 1720 

Colorado St. Phone 6-7768. 

Local 233, Wenatchee, Wash. — 

President, Wm. R. Laughery, 635 

Highland Drive. 

Local 241, Butte, Mont.—Secre- 

tary, Woodrow Platt, 414% North 

Main Street. 

Local 264, Keokuk, lowa—Acting 

Secretary, E. Ross Baker, 825% Or- 

leans Avenue. 

Local 306, Waco, Texas—Presi- 

dent, Sammy Incardona, 607 Hood. 

Local 346, Santa Cruz, Calif. — 

President, Lee Edwards, 1075 7th 

Avenue. 

Local 347, Imperial Valley, Calif. 
Secretary, Chuck Castle, 414 

South 7th St., El Centro, Calif. 

Phone 2857-J. 

Local 413, Columbia, Mo.—Presi- 

dent, George Kratz. 

Local 476, Vandergrift, Pa. 

President, Gus Spaniel, 144 Frank- 

lin Ave. Phone 384-R. 

Local 511, Spartanburg, S. C. — 

President, George Thompson, Jr., 

370 Connecticut Ave. Secretary, 

Ben Ballenger, Jr., 232 Brookside 

Road. Phone 3-1678. 

Local 536, St. Cloud, Minn. 

President, Andew Vavricka, 18 7th 

Avenue S. E. 

Local 613, Mobile, Ala. (colored) 

—President, Charles H. Lott, 110 

Holmes St., Pritchard, Ala. 

Local 629, Waupaca, Wis.—Presi- 

dent, Edwin Knudsen, 611 Royalton 








St. Phone 233. 


Local 636, Wallace, Idaho—Preg 
dent, Lennis E. Hill, Box 942, Wy 
lace, Idaho. Secretary, Elmer 4 
Moe, Box 751, Kellogg, Idaho, 

Local 663, Escanaba, Mich. 
President, Danny Sheeran, 1 
10th Avenue South. Phone 1938 
Secretary, Chet Marrier, 300 Nort 
13th St. Phone 2023-W. 

Local 668, Kelso-Longview, Wa 
—President, Bernard Butler, 
North 7th St., Kelso, Wash. Phe 
2949-W. 

Local 676, Hudson, N. Y.—Pre 
dent, Martin Kittell, Jr., R. F. D, 
Hudson, N. Y. Phone Hudson 8-119 

Local 691, Ashland, Ky.—Seq 
tary, Raymond P. Ross, 104 Bue 
Vista Drive. 

Local 709, Bozeman, Mont. 
President, Edmund P. Sedivy, § 
South Tracy. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Hernando (Don) Gomez, forme 
ee of Local 802, New York 

Anyone knowing of the where 
abouts of the above is asked ty 
communicate immediately with Le 
Cluesmann, Secretary, A. F. of M, 
ei Pleasant Ave., Newark {4 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Tony De Rocco, last known to bk 
in jurisdiction of Local 361, Sa 
Angelo, Texas. Anyone knowing of 


a. ¥ 
We 
x “yg ~~, 


his whereabouts is requested to cot 
tact Secretary Sammy Daulong, 
Local 361, A. F. of M., 216 South 
Irving, San Angelo, Texas. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Kenneth Edblad, former member 
of Local 18, Duluth, Minn. Re 
hair, freckles, five feet ten inches, 
160 pounds; drummer. Anyone | 
knowing of his whereabouts is) 
asked to contact Secretary Bruce’ 
E. Rapp, Local 18, A. F. of M,} 
105 Board of Trade Building, Dv | 
luth, Minn. i 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 


OF OFFICERS 


Local 23, San Antonio, Texas — 
Secretary, Peter V. Brewer, 618 
Avenue E, San Antonio 5, Texas. 

Local 122, Newark, Ohio—Prest 
dent, Thomas Jones, 106 Penny 
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Strictly for... 


By Norman Elliott 


GUITAR 


INTERESTING, NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Cat. No. 

346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING 
FOR GUITAR. Modern double and 
triple string solo technique and 
how to apply it 

355—NOVEL GUITAR ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. New, different guitar 
rhythms for small 
combo effects 

344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR and 
how to use them. modern 
chords, diagrams, fingerings, no- 
tation 

982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS. Pro- 


fessional material 


interesting 


75 








353-SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
fit the most used chord progres- 
sions .... 





999—ADVANCED GUITAR 
TECHNIQUE 
351—TWELVE BLUES IN B>. To im- 
prove your skill in modern blues 
improvisation 


352-GEORGE BARNES GUITAR 








improvisations 


CHORDS. 60 pages 
62—CORRECT CHORDS FOR 


85G—BOP. 25 pages of modern pro- 


ols) 


STYLES. 12 modern single string 
SOI0S ......+. $ 

350—THE GUITAR MAGIC OF LES 
PAUL. 





91G—NEW SOUNDS. 11 terrific so- 
los, the ultimate in progressive 
sounds (recommended by Charlie 
Ventura) 





920G—CHORD PROGRESSIONS (Vol. 
No. 2). 96 pages of examples 
and text, illustrating all progres- 





music 
958G—AD LIB. 32 pages of instruc- 
tions and ideas for developing 


modern improvisations. _Includ- 
ing many examples of blues ad- 


libbing and jazz choruses on 
famous melodies ..........ccsecssseseseee 
983—GUITAR DIGEST. Modern styl- 
ing, improvising, 10 solos fully 


analyzed 





56—MODERN GUITAR COURSE. Sin- 
gle string technique, real jump 
style. Three main studies: Finger- 
ing, picking and tone. The most 
up to date course available 


73—ULTRA MODERN BOOK FOR 
GUITAR. Professional runs, breaks, 
fill-ins, endings, modulations, in- 


910—THE TOUCH SYSTEM, for ampli- 
fied Spanish guitar. Left hand 
plays rhythm, right hand plays 
solo, giving a small combo effect 


42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram as 
well as musical notation. Also 
includes correct fingering, guitar 
ame and transposing instruc- 
ions . 





967—UNUSUAL GUITAR CHORDG........ 


47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
Patterns shown on all chords. A 
chord index locates many jazz 
phrases for any chord combina- 
ions 





973—THE BOP STYLE. Bop chord 
charts, how to develop Bop im- 
Provisations, 31 pages 4 ex- 


amples $ 





902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
Typical Be-bop examples in all 
NET OND pasccctiiccctanegensncdcsnasies 


16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full anal- 


998—LATIN GUITAR RHYTHMG............ $1.00 


$1.00 


48 pages of scintillating 
$1 


349—-ORCHESTRATION aisccenses 


STANDARD HITS. .............ccccecesevees $2.00 


gressive solos (with chord sym- 
$1 


sions used in modern popular 
$1 


$1.00 


troductions and accompaniments..$2.00 


with just one guitat...........ccc0 $2.75 


$1.25 


75 


ysis, theory and many examples..$1.50 





PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 





— Money-Back Guarantee on Everything — 


WALTER STUART music studio 
1227-A Morris Avenue, Union, N. J. 











MARCH, 1954 


Ave. Secretary, Forest R. Muhle- 
man, 262 Robbins Drive. 

Local 123, Richmond, Va.—Presi- 
dent, Marshall Rotella, 3512 Mont- 
rose Ave., Richmond 22, Va. Phone 
4-8442. 

Local 127, Bay City, Mich.—Sec- 
retary, Brad F. Shephard, 3565 Kaw- 
kawlin River Drive. Phone 2-2739. 

Local 142, Wheeling, W. Va. — 
Secretary, N. H. Von Berg, 17th 
and Jacobs Sts. Phones: Wheeling 
2538 and Warwood 588. 

Local 251, Indiana, Pa. — Secre- 
tary, L. D. Campbell, R. D. No. 3. 
Phone 58647. 

Local 518, Kingston, Ont., Can.— 


President, Norman C. Vail, P. O. 
Box 247. 
Local 656, Minot, N. D.—Secre- 


tary, Evan R. Cole, 23 6th St., N. W. 

Local 684, Grafton, W. Va. 
President, A. J. Sorbello, 237% Lin- 
coln Street. 





DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians either 
severally or jointly: 

Little Southerner Restaurant, and 


Ralph Saliba, Birmingham, Ala., 
$58.32. 

Beacon Inn, and Jimmy Thomp- 
son, manager, Cardiff-by-the-Sea, 


Calif., $357.12. 

Joe Cannon, Fresno, Calif., $200. 

Americana Corporation, Los An- 
geles, Calif., $5,300.00. 

Carnival Room and Jack Mills- 
paugh, San Diego, Calif., no amount 
given. 

Hut, also known as Christian’s 
Hut, and Aline Hudson and Shelter 
Island, Inc., San Diego, Calif., 
28.80. 

Champagne Supper Club, and Lo- 
raine Balestrieri, San Francisco, 
Calif., $1,438.30. 

Peter and Peggy Ariotto, San 
Jose, Calif., and George Howard, 
Decoto, Calif., $120.00. 

Paradise Club and Michael 
Slavin, Dania, Fla., $8,230.00. 

Club Mardi Gras, and A. G. 
Thomas, employer, Key West, Fla., 
$900.00. 

Ciro’s, and Sam Sokol, employer, 
Miami Beach, Fla., $500.00. 

Rhythm Club and Arthur J. Red- 


F. 


man, former proprietor, Orlando, 
Fla., $215.00. 
Barcelonia Club and Johnny 


Davis, Augusta, Fla., $899.67. 

Golden Isles Club and Clayton 
Vance (Vancelette), manager, and 
Guale Corporation (Albany, Ga.), 
St. Simons Island, Ga., $335.70. 

Nob Hill Club and Al Fenston, 
Chicago, IIl., $675.00. 

Danceland Ballroom and L. L. 
Wilhelm, operator, Baldwin, Iowa, 
$1,350.00. 

Blue Danube and Wm. Kasarsky, 
proprietor, Baltimore, Md., $128.00. 

Crossroads Restaurant, and Sam 
Schanker, Bladensburg, Md., $300.00. 

Norvel Bond, Havre de Grace, 
Md., $160.00. 

Falcom’s Ballroom and George 
and Mary Larkin, Salem, Mass., 
$175.00. 

Wm. H. Robinson, Detroit, Mich., 
$1,500.00. 

Platter Lounge and Earl West, 
Flint, Mich., $370.00. 

Chesterfield Bar and Sam Baker, 
St. Louis, Mo., $245.00. 

Monte Carlo, and Mickey Gerard 
and George Sprague, owners, Little 
Ferry, N. J., $119.40. 

Turf Club and Nellie M. Grace, 
owner, McKee City, N. J., $510.00. 

Club Mucho and Joe Rizzo, owner, 
Penns Grove, N. J., $200.00. 





YES, it's ies to 
double on a 


EASY for anyone with the musical know-how you 
possess. EASY to double your value to the band and 
the demand for your services. EASY to cash in on 
the appeal of the most popular of all instruments. 


Pleasant hours invested now in mastering the ac- 
cordion will pay lifetime dividends in extra earn- 
ings, pleasure and satisfaction. Write today for 
your free copy of “Doubling on a Frontalini.” 


A Word of Warning: Beware of the unknown 
in choosing your accordion. Frontalini is the 
world’s best known, most widely used accor- 
dion, made by Italy’s largest manufacturer in 
models to fit every need and budget. 








Oe ees | 
H 

8 
! FRONTALINI DISTRIBUTORS, Box 48, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. H 

8 
' . 
’ Without cost or obligation, send me my copy of “Doubling on ; 
: a Frontalini,” with illustrated details of Frontalini accordions. @ 
: 
; J 
§ NAME . 
' ' 
; ‘ 
{ADDRESS H 
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BAND LEADERS!?! 


THE ARRANGEMENTS YOU’VE BEEN WAITING FOR 


“NEW” AND “EXCITING” INSTRUMENTALS FOR YOUR DANCE BAND — YOU‘LL GET 
AMAZING RESULTS—MONEY BACK GUARANTEE—WRITE FOR FREE DETAILS—NOW !! 


COMPOSCRIPT 


166 COPLEY AVENUE, a NECK, NEW JERSEY 

















COMPLETE COURSE IN HARMONY 


A “SELF-INSTRUCTOR” BY JOSEPH A. HAGEN 
Formerly Editor of Musical Theory for “The International Musician” 


Te comply with man requests for a Self-instructor a KEY has been added to this course to 
i le ing the work the exercises of the lessons with 
eliminate the need 0 seodher. Dy Beck 9 o a = “9 


the completed work in the key, 





will be derived. The price of the course with key is $7.00 
ion the i prove satisf. , it may be returned and the purchase e will 
Latin ered t* fails 1° Prove SeEPH A. WIAGEN, 70 WEBSTER AVENUE, PA\ NJ. 














PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 


’ 





Finest Quality Hard Rubber 


Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 


THE WORLDS FINEST 


meVeR 


Baos. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you these fine mouthpieces 
for clarinet and saxophone. 
For Free Circulars Write te: 
P. O. BOX 367, NORTHPORT, N. Y. 








Learn to Be a Professional 


Piano Tuner and Technician 


field; demand for competent 
technicians exceeds supply. 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, world-famous 
piano tuner, technician and teacher, whose 
work is endorsed and approved by Stein- 
way & Sons, W. W. Kimball Company, 
Baldwin Piano Company, and other famous 
pieno manufacturers, 
WILL TEACH YOU THE ART 
AND THE TECHNIQUE. 
For Free information, Address 


DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
5149 West Agatite Ave., Chicago 30, lil. 























SUPRO & NATIONAL GUITARS 
Ve VEO WisCe ae 








NEED OLD TIME 
ARRANGEMENTS? 
POLKAS - WALTZES - SCHOTTISCHES 
NOW AVAILABLE 
$2.00 PER ARRANGEMENT 
Write to “OOMPA” 
1120 Selby Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 














NOW! x EMCEE vine in 


Box 983, Chicago 90, il. 





LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of ‘hot’ breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembies, special ——~ modulating 
to other keys, susp 

points, color effects, swin back 


Elmer B. Fuchs 35.5" 1% 
36 














Gross American House and Han- 
nah Gross, owner, Ferndale, N. Y., 
$116.75. 

Club Restaurant and Louis Gold- 
berg, manager, Malone, N. /Y., 
$445.00. . 

Mullins Cafe and Louise I. Mul- 
lins, New York, N. Y., $171.00. 

Old Mill Restaurant and Daniel 
and Margaret Ferraro, Olean, N. Y., 
$303.00. 

Willows, and Milo Thomas, owner, 
Rechester, N. Y., no amount given. 

All Star Boosters Club and Jas. 
Alexander, Cincinnati, Ohio, $1,- 
100.00. 

RoMar Roller Rink and Mr. and 
Mrs. Roscoe Yarger, Germantown, 
Ohio, $200.00. 

W. E. Barnett, Toledo, Ohio, 
$635.00. 

Cabanas Club and Danny Finch, 
Urbana, Ohio, $120.00. 

Colony Night Club and Floyd 
Haynes, Youngstown, Ohio, $717.00. 

Leonard’s Club and Leonard Dun- 
lap, Oklahoma City, Okla., $512.30. 

Elks Club and Wm. H. Nelson, 
Pendleton, Ore., $105.83. 

Grand View Hotel and Arthur 
Nydick, employer, Carlisle, Pa., 
$250.00. 

Pope Hotel and Ernest Wright, 
Erie, Pa., $97.50. 

Fogarty’s Club and Mrs. Jeanne 
Fogarty, Luzerne, Pa., $100.00. 

Hampton Supper Club and John 
Ballasikas, Charleston, S. C., $64.00. 

J. W. Jenkins, and Parrish Inn, 
Fort Worth, Texas, $550.00. 

Club 67 and Mrs. Shirley Davies, 
manager, Wellsburg, W. Va., $30.62. 

Trocadero Club and George East- 
ling, La Crosse, Wis., $411.00. 

Domaine de Brandon, and Gaston 
Bacon, proprietor, Montreal, Que., 
Canada, $54.00. 

Players Club, Inc., and Jean and 
John W. Johnson, employers, Fair- 
banks, Alaska, $1,050.00. 

Silver Dollar Bar, and R. B. 
Krize, prop., Fairbanks, Alaska, 
$556.25. 


THE DEATH ROLL 
Boston, Mass., Local 9—C. W. 


‘Ashton, J. V. Hayes. 


Chester, Pa., Local 484—Edward 
Hentges, Jr. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10 — Henry 
Montalbano, Harry Kelly, S. G. Car- 
ter, Harold B. Stokes, Eitel- Bros- 
seit, Horace W. Lasper. 

Dallas, Texas, Local 147 — Orin 
Barnett, H. U. Crissman. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Charles 
H. Eschmann, Wm. R. Krieghoff, 
Jos. S. Tuttle. 

Erie, Pa., Local 17— Pauline B. 
Himebaugh. 

Freeport, Il1., Local 340—Jean W. 
James. 

Fitchburg, Mass., 173 — 
Clarence M. Kline. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526— 
Joseph Diehl, Frank Huegel, Julie 
Wintz, Mabel Foscato, Andrew Mc- 
Keon. 

La Crosse, Wis., 
eph F. Kreutz. 

Lawrence, Mass., Local 372—An- 
gelo Accolla, John Dean. 

Louisville, Ky., Local 11—John C. 
Coats. 

Los’ Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 
Francisco Avellan, Ernest A. Creech, 
Fred Hammes, Harry Hauptmann, 
Ansel Oshman, Christian Sprotte, 
Harris Carlin, Helen Gamperling, 
Bessie Fuhrer Erb, Bernard Hol- 
land, Jack McCloud. 

Miami, Fla. Local 655 — John 
Hauptman, Charles Cusick, Irving 
White (Weiss). 


Local 


Local 201—Jos- 


Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73— 
Harry (Hap) Doyle. 

Montreal, Que., oo Local 406 
—Benjamin Bernfeld, D. 

Memphis, Tenn., cual 71—R. P. 
Crofford, James N. Crawford. 

Nampa, Idaho, Local 423—J. F. 
Hazeltine. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Dennis 
W. Gulyban, Rudolph G. Volkwein. 

Plymouth, Mass., Local 281—Ed- 
ward Drake. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—Ar- 
thur E. Clark. 

Quincy, Ill., Local 265 — Edward 
Wood, Leo Pete McManus. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Mrs. 
Marie McNiell. 

Springfield, Mo., Local 150—Miles 
Marcell. 

Stevens Point, Wis., Local 213— 
Ernest Weber. 

Sacramento, Calif., Local 12— 
Dorothy J. Reiners. 

San Francisco, Calif., 
Morris Waxler, John (Jack) 
Cloud. 

St. Louis 3, Mo., 
ward E. Menges. 

Saskatoon, Sask., Canada, Local 
553—Ernie Howard. 

Troy, N. Y., Local 13—Henry Bis- 
ner, Sr., Harry P. Murnane. 

Tulsa, Okla., Local 94—Thomas I. 
Munroe. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149 
—Jacob Barshtz, James C. Magill, 
Fred Robson, Charles R. Williams. 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada, Local 
145—A. R. Calow, F. E. Vaughan. 

Washington, D. C., Local 161— 
Joseph B. Caldwell, Townely Ef. 
Gamble. 

Worcester, Mass., 143 — 
Michael D. Roche. 

Wheeling, W. Va., Local 142--Wm. 
H. Stephens, John Vincent Simpson. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Local 140— 
George McDonald. 

New York, N. Y., Local .802— 
James S. Byrne, Andre Bodo, Henry 
Berlinghoff, Irving Weiss, Samuel 
Staff, Sumner R. Shaw, Ossy Re- 
nardy (Oskar Reiss), Thomas Ram- 
sey, Ryers C. Richardson, Harry A. 
Pollock, Louis Mehling, William 
Marcellino, Allen J. Leafer, Zeno 
Lawrence, Max Alfred Kunze, Ed- 
ward Hess, George R. Henninger, 
Frank E. Huegel, John Hauptman, 
James E. Greene, Jr., Antonio Fer- 
rara, Jacob A. Ehrig, Gennaro 
D’Orta, Frank Dretar, Robert Shaw 
Copeland, Philip Campanella, Rob- 
ert Cicardo, Fritz Borjes, Oscar 
Straus, Ethel B. Rudolph, Vito Piz- 
zitola, Sieg. Lachmann, Louis Kap- 
elman, Edward C. Dore, Henry C. 
Thiel, Louis Roeder, Dave Rimon, 
Hilda A. Newkirk, Samuel Meerloo, 
Jack Mollick, David James, Marion 
G. Hardy, William H. Graeb, Giu- 
seppe Fick, Ulisse De Mitry, Nancy 
Clancy, Samuel Brief, Dominick A. 
Astrella. 


Local 6— 
Mc- 


Local 2 — Ed- 


Local 











BAND LEADERS. 
COMBOS --- ACTS 


Save time—save money —avoid headachy 


Use the E-Z WAY BOOKKEEPING 
RECORD FOR BAND LEADERS 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE 

A BOOKKEEPER TO USE IT 
One reading of the simple, understandable 
instructions and you will be able to save 
more than its low cost and you can 
using it any time. 
ONLY $3.50 POSTPAID. Clip this ad NOW 

and mail with your remittance to: 


JUNO PUBLISHERS 
P. ©. BOX 301 (IM) CANTON, OHIO 








PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Professic 
AT HOME 


NILES BRYANT SCHOO! 
t Bldg Washington 16, D 











LET OUR FACTORY TRAINED} 

EXPERTS REBUILD YOUR | 
SAXOPHONE OR CLARINET | 
METAL CLARINETS | 


WOOD OR COMPOSITION 
CLARINETS 





ALTO SAX., SILVER 


” ” 


ear SAX., SILVER .... 


BURCH’S M. I. REPAIR SHC 
412 W. WALL ST., MORRISON, ILLING 








You May Be Next 


BE PREPARED 
COMPLETE COURSE IN CONDUCTING 
CONDENSED FOR THE WORKING 
MUSICIAN IN BOOKLET FORM. 
“Conducting for Show Bands” Price $1.00 


FERRERA MUSIC STUDIO 








FANCY GUITAR 


20 HOT CHORUSES — 50c EACH 
WRITE FOR LIST 


RAY’S MUSIC 


240 EAST 26th STREET ERIE, PA 














1373 N. E. Bayshore Drive, Miami, Florida 
Accordion teacher 
for established class 


WANTED : txesiedcon 


ter music store. Apply only if inter- 
ested in permanent teaching arrange- 
ment. 








P. ©. Box 379, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 








TRUMPET PLAYERS! You can han 


Good High Notes — Endurance 
Accurate Intonation. 


Scientific Training for Professionals 
Write or Call 
R. N. BURCH 
507 W. 62nd St., Chicago 21 — 





INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
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FOOT VOLUME AND 
TONE CONTROL 


FOR THE PAST FIVE 
YEARS THE CHOICE OF 
PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS 


All cast aluminum, highly polished, 
with rubber mat to prevent foot slip- 
ping. Rubber feet to prevent Control 
sliding even on hardwood floors. 
Bigsby Foot Controls have no gears 
and are operated entirely by cord on 
ball-bearing rollers. Noise level is the 
lowest possible. 

Volume control is up and down and 
tone conrol is by rotary motion from 
left to right or from right to left as 
desired. There are no stops on tone 
control and a smooth easy action 
creates the “doo-aah” effect easier and 
quicker than by hand control. 


Price $55.00 


SHIPPED BASS LEFT UNLESS 
OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


PAUL A. BIGSBY 
8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 
DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
SOLD ONLY DIRECTLY TO THE PLAYER 














NOW--- BETTER THAN EVER 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Faster—Stronger—Improved Type 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results. 





KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 








WRITE FOR... 
1954-55 Catalog 


Musie for Brass Series 
Includes descriptive notes on 110 brass 
choir numbers, 15 works of brass chamber 
music, and 15 pieces for brass with organ. 
Also. included is an extensive list of Eng- 
lish brass band music. 


p-—-ROBERT .KING. MUSIC COMPANY 








7 Canton Street North Easton, Mass. 





MARCH, 1954 





SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
ERASURES 


SUSPENSIONS 


Albert Lea, Minn., Local 567—Jessie Rodriguez. 
Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Walter C. Erickson, 
E, Wayne Gallaway, Orville A. King, Rose Marie 
Lehman, Jack Phillip Moga, Albert D. Moses, Jr., 
Edward H. Osborne, Wm. O. Price, Jeanne L. 
Rupert, Edmund L. Sunday, Jimmie R. Workman. 
Binghamton, N. Y., Local 380—Tess Collins, 
Francis Hardie, Robert Jeffery, Irvin Mrazek, Nora 





Nagy. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Local 154—R. O. 
Mickey. 

Dallas, Texas, Local 147—-Alvin Gilley, Henry 
Rowe, Sam Werner, Jr, Nell O'Connell, Jack 
Athley, Maurice Anderson, Buddy Baker, Dean 
Baker, Joseph Baust, Billy Brown, W. W. Carroll, 
W. A. Chandler, Frank Todd, Bernie Harkness, 
Chas. Haught, Perry Kinard, Billy Nobel, Bob 
Parker, Roger Rhodes. 

Danbury, Conn., Local 87—Charles Browne, 
John D'Enilo, Peter English, Wm. Keidel, Phil 
Russo, Elizabeth McCredie, Jos. - Russell, Jr., 
Catherine Trocola, Donald Trocola, Patrick Tro- 
cola, Richard Venus. 

Danville, Ul., Local 90—LeRoy McWhorter, Carl 
Shurr, Marjorie Shurr. 

Fall River, Mass., Local 216—Arthur J. Mello. 

La Crosse, Wis., Local 201—Ray J. Berzinski, 
Charles K. L. Bell, Roy H. Copsey, Lorraine 
Fought, Claude Felton, Donald W. Fink, Don 
Hanson, Thomas G. Hartley, John W. Schick, Alex 
Mueller, Richard H. Watermann, Rosella Miller, 
Byron McDonald, John J. Sweet, Martin Novy, 
Stanley Novy, Harold H. White. 

Lawrence, Mass., Local 372—Koy B. Hook, Ben- 
jamin Bono, Paul Palo, Arthur DePesa. 

Lexington, Ky., Local 554—Wm. Aldridge, 
Johnny Avent, Robert Barry, James Brown, Don 
Bruce, William Golton, Don Hacker, George 
Major, Robert Pacey, Herbert Smith. 

Meadville, Pa., Local 344—Edward R. Lestric, 
Gus Halezynski, Gerald Landis. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73--Donald J. Allen, 
Robert W. Beardsley, Bruno M. Burak, Raymond 
V. Carlson, Chester Carter, John B. Covell, Ed- 
ward L. Deloney, Francis W. Doyle, Jack N. 
Fassino, James A. Glover, Wm. M. Jeffrey, Ed- 
ward M. Johnson, Claude K. Lamb, Arthur F. 
LaPalme, Roy C. Larson, Frank W. Lewis, John 
F. Luckow, Jr., Everett A. Lodden, Mary Earl 
McKinsey, E. L. (Al) Magnus, Gerald E. Mickel- 
son, Frank Musengo, John C. Nelson, James E. 
Oxendale, Richard J. Papenhausen, Raymond A. 
Peterson, Fred Ruhoff, Herman Scheurer, Ronald 
S. Wagner, Edgar Wickner, Florence Wiggins. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Frederick Ford, Jr., 
William Fort, Oscar F'owers, Donald Hines, John 
DiGilio, Harriet Lynne, Robert Ballard, Carvis 
Leo Turney, Frances Norcott. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Robert S. Genualdi, 
Raymond Hamilton, Joseph Anthony Alvarez, John 
Allen Alexander, Harry C. Amidon, Sydney Bol- 
hover, Patricia Davis Bidwell, Robert Atlee Bare, 
Joseph Harry Burch, James Albert Chalker, James 
J. Christopher (Christie), Kenneth A. Cervi, Chas. 
Bedsford (Jackie) Cole, Ralph DeBlasis, Anthony 
DeSantolo (Buffy Dee), James L. Dickie, Mitchell 
J. Edwards, Harvey Ford (formerly Fishbein), 
Caridad Garcia, Julia Elvira Garzon, Manuel Gon- 
zales, Benjamin H. Gansell, John B. (Jack) Handy, 
John Heimel, William H. (Bud) Hoey, Jr., David 
Philip E. Hunter, William M. Keaton, Jr., David 
Dixon Kennedy, Thomas A. Kelly, Charles Stan- 
leigh Malotte, Robert Francis Meyers, Corwin 
Joseph Miller, Jeanne Jackson Margolis, Jerry J. 
Mosca, Francisco (Chito) Morales, Albert Hart- 
ford McMinn, Jr., Raymond John Norden, Walter 
Piper, Kenneth Leuis Seyl, Irene C. Stoner, Robert 
Joseph Taylor, Mason Drummond Thomas. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—Connie Mar- 
son, Helen Bacall, Jean-Pau Brind’Amour, Leslie 
Findlay, Jean McLeod, Simone Quesnal, Roger 
Pelletier, Lionel Beaudet, Roger Dupont, Mer- 
vin Gearey, Mrs. Gilles Marcille, Yolande Touran- 
deau, Vincent Dupuis, Leopold Bouchard, Eva 
East, Andre Groulx, Montague Bill Philpott. 

Mount Vernon, Ill., Local 465—Elzie Hickey, 
Stanley C. Locke, Richard McCoy, David Mc- 
Reynolds, Charles Posey, Omer White, Mary Belle 
Wilson, Phil Buchanan, Andy Cameron, Eddie 
James, Orda Markham, Mattie Markham, Leroy 
Marvel, Barney Myers, Neal Newell, Clarence Orr, 
George Perry, Claudie Ralston, Ray Russell, Don 
Gatewood, William C. Render, Lampert Sydes, 
Ronald Price, Hayden Peck. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Richard Ammean, Leon 
Agurs, Lloyd Buchanan, Conrad V. Butler, Swin- 
ton Carter, Beatrice Chapman, John H. Collins, 
Durwin Dawson, Anthony Ferraioli, James D. 
Gaston, George Gordon, Richard E. Harvest, Leo 
P. Helme, James S. Jones, John Macchiaverna, 
Frank Mandella, Sam Milici, Anthony Misrendino, 
Walter J. Murowitsky, Herbert Parham, Cleve- 
land H. Pickette, Julio A. Reyes, Alexander Roun- 
tree, Marty Scolnick, Stanley J. Siegal, Stanley 
A. Sivic, Alexander A. Terrell, Lou Tornillo, 
Lloyd Turner, James Tyler, Lee Arthur Williams, 
Frank Wisniewski, Gus Young. 

Orlando, Fla., Local 389—Merton Floe, Dorothy 
Parks. 

Peoria, Hl., Local 26—Angelo Karagianis. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Roy W. Baldwin, 
Philip: Brodie; Warrem: C. Carson, Edwin B. “Gold- 
smith, Jr., James W. Hollowood, Aldony Hurban, 
Frank Lamark, Albert H. McMinn, Jr., John A. 


COMBO-ORK$ 


FOR SMALL DANCE BANDS 


5 


FOR ALTO SAX, BARITONE SAX, TROMBONE (9*) 


Eb— nook 
Bb— nook 
C — BOOK 


FOR TRUMPET, CLARINET, TENOR SAX. 


FOR PIANO, GUITAR, BASS, ACCORDION, ORGAN, 
VIOLIN, C MELODY SAX, FLUTE, OBOE 


@ EVERY NUMBER COMPLETE WITH MELODY, HARMONY AND CHORD-WAMES 
@ ARRANGED AS SOLO, DUET AND 3-WAY (TRIO) CHORUS IN EACH BOOK 
@ PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBINATION OF LEAD INSTRUMENTS a” 


Contents 


'M SITTING ON THE TOP OF THE WORLD 
TAKING A CHANCE ON LOVE 
SAY IT WITH YOUR HEART 

A SONG OF OLD HAWAII 
LOVELY HULA HANDS 

THE STARLIT HOUR 

DREAM AWHILE 

HI-LILI, HI-LO 

TEMPTATION 

TIGER RAG 


YOU ARE MY LUCKY STAR 
THANK YOU FOR A LOVELY EVENING 


Price $1.00 each 


At Your Dealer Or Direct 


Ask For Other Robbins Combo-Orks Books At Your Dealer 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 7 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION * 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. ¥. 


Send the following “COmBO-ORKS FOR SMALL DANCE BANDS No. 5“ 
Eb Book Bb Book C Book 











| enclose $ 




















DYNAMIC CONTENTS! BEST OF THE SERIES! 


posi 20 ALL-TIME HIT PARADERS No. 11 


Published! 
The foremost popular collection of solos published with 
piano accompaniment . . . arranged by WALTER BEELER 

Contents: CHANGING PARTNERS e THE JONES BOY e IN THE 

MISSION OF ST. AUGUSTINE e EH, CUMPARI ! e YOU ALONE e 

RICOCHET e YOU, YOU, YOU e ISTANBUL e NATIVE DANCER 

e TO BE ALONE e SWEET MAMA, TREE TOP TALL @ MY LOVE, 

MY LOVE e PAPAYA MAMA e etc. 

Published in 7 Books ....... Sscatbaanemedo 
10 MODERN: HITS heat 
with Piano Accompaniment 

A different collection of special solo arrangements of outstand- 

ing recorded instrumentals such as JOEY'S THEME, AUTUMN 

LEAVES, MISTER PEEPERS, SWEDISH RHAPSODY, GOLDEN 


VIOLINS, AMORADO, etc. 
Published in 4 Books .......... 


— — GET THESE TOP BOOKS TODAY — — AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT — — 
CHAS. H. HANSEN MUSIC CORP., 119 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $ for the following Books: 
20 ALL-TIME HIT PARADERS No. 11 
___CLARINET ___ TRUMPET ___ALTO SAX __TENOR SAX 
___ TROMBONE ___ACCORDION ___GUITAR 


10 MODERN HITS: __TRUMPET ___CLARINET ___TENOR SAX 
——ACCORDION ..........csceeeseerereeee1.00 each 





$1.00 each 





Addr 





City and State 

















DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 








Fine Bass Tone 

Exceptional Volume 

Fretted Neck 

Extremely Easy Fingering 

Less Tiring to Play Than 
Old Style Bass 

Highly Portable 

Light Weight 

Tone and Volume to Suit’ 

Playing Needs 

































INSTRUMENT PLAYED. 


eS ekg 
seerrereeeeed  —- 
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& FENDER SALES, INC. 

4 308 East Fifth St., Santa Ana, Calif. 

5 Please Send Me Descriptive Literature and the Name of My Nearest Dealer: 
| NAME 

| ADDRESS. 

§ city STATE 

a 

a 

te 
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HARRY L. JACOBS 


PLAY TRUMPET? EMBOUCHURE WORRY? 
MOUTHPIECE CONFUSION? GUESSING? 


Don’t guess — Make certain — Write for embouchure 
and mouthpiece information — It’s 


Free. 


2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 














Just Published! 


—— 
LATINETTES 


For Small Dance Ban 


Ne. 2 

Arranged by Rene Hernandez 
20 authentic Latin Favorites, including 
Reco-Reco, African Drums, Mambo 
Mambi, Mambo Guajiro, etc. Complete 
Percussion Chart and Dictionary of 
Latin-American Rhythms. 
C BOOK, Bb BOOK, Eb BOOK, $1.00 Each 
ANTOBAL MUSIC COMPANY 
313 West 20th St., New York (11), N. Y. 
Ask your dealer for 21 Top Latin Tunes 

@ LATINETTES No. 








10 for 


——————————— 
Ad Lib Solos =" 


$1.00. Trumpet, Ac- 


cordion, v Senagnons, 
Clarinet * Following folios $1 each, 
100 L 50 Piano, Cnet, or Guitar 
intros., Welking Bass, 25 Riff Choruses, 
Scales and Chord Ad ‘lib, Ad >. the mel- 


Intros, 30 chasers, 
iff specials, Be-Bop. 0.6. 50c extra. 
( ence CiRCULARS) 
WIN NEHER LDALE, PA. 









Clarinetists Attention 


My new CRYSTAL CLARINET MOUTHPIECE 
with Off-Center will amaze you with 
its ease of blowing, beautiful tone and 
perfect intonation. Truly the artist’s per- 
fect clarinet The bore is 
raised one-sixteenth inch nearer the reed. 
What a difference this makes. Highly 
polished lay, beautifully finished. Your 
money righ back if you don’t keep it. 
OB* lay strictly legit, 3, 4, 5, 5* each 





Off Center is made. 


HARRY E. O'BRIEN & SON 
P. ©. Box 5924, Indianapolis 20, Ind. 

















e Choice of top drummers 


Amrawce 


S 


TOP QUALITY 








Navarro, Lewis P. Petitta, Thomas H. Tedesco, 
Rocco A. Tocci, Carl B. Wilson. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Peter Krogseng (Pete 
Warn). 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—George H. Clark. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Can., Local 276— J. 
Parker, O. Suriano, C. Santaferro. 

Toledo, Ohio, Local 286—Jacob Wingfield. 

Wheeling, W. Va., Local 142—Florence Van 
Hove, James Magnone, L. J. Blahovec. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Local 140—Vernon Ash, An- 
drew Burcha, Donald J. Evans, Serge Marconi, 
Max McHenry, Larry E. Palombini, Albert Sabol, 
Robert Shiner, Jr., Peter Twinylas, Robert Siga- 
foss, Lillian Torello. 

Williamsport, Pa., Local 761—Ray Allen, Jack 
Andrews, Harold Blaker, Dick Cann, James Dahl- 
gren, Eddie Edwards, Bob Fahringer, John Fedele, 
John Fetterman, Milton Fouss, Raymond Frank, 
Earl Cerbrich, Derl Harman, Daniel Hinkle, Sam 
McDonald, Esther Hoagland, Wanda Hunter, Don- 
ald Jones, Emma Letteer, George Merrick, Richard 
Phillips, Kenny Robbins, Richard Chas. Robinson, 
Joe Ray, Ralph Rotegliano, Olaf Seybert, Leslie 
Sherwood, Josephine Staib, Sherman Stutaman, Jr., 
Grant Muncy Thompson, Howard Whitcomb, Leon 
Wingert, Lucille Winston, Robert Zanker. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Marguerite E. 
(Peggy) Butler, Francis X. Concordia, Marcel M. 
Gervais, William Groover, Paul G. Hoppe, Walter 
N. Gendron, James R. Johnston, Mary L. McLaugh- 
lin, Demetrios T. Petrides, Americo A. Soloperto, 
Morgan Sorrell, Thomas J. Tobin, Armand L. 
Walker, Alvan J. Winter. 


EXPULSIONS 


Belleville, Ul., Local 29—Clinton Waltermire, 
Robert Burger, John Davis. 

Bradford, Pa., Local 84—Robert Shipman, Robert 
Wymer. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—John Jos. Qualey, John 
Titus, Howard Auger, Landis Brady, James Brit- 
ton, Lawrence J. Cairo, Harvey Francis Carlon, 
Ray (Curley) Cline, Thomas J]. Crump, William 
Douglas (Doug) Cusson, Julius (Dinks) Dinkins, 
Arthur Dinverno, Joseph C. Dunlap, Henry Proctor 
(Hank) Finney, William Gace, Jr., LaVern Geans, 
Eugene A. Grama, Melvin W. (Mel) Hankinson, 
Stanford D. (Stan) Hankinson, James C. Harris 
(Jimmie Harris), Alvin Cooper Hayse (Al Hayse), 
Daniel R. Hoffman (Danny Queen), John D. 
Howard, Donald R. Koppelman, Byron Lyles, 
Josephine Maki, (Tony Randall), Johnnie C. 
Marshall, Arrie May Morton, John (Johnny) 
Morton, Robert E. Neal (Bobby Neal), Charlie 
Parham, Norris Patterson, Elmer S. Price, Gor- 
don Herbert (Carl) Steger, William Turner, Jr., 
Kenneth T. Van Derworp, Raymond C. Van Hoeck 


(Van Keith), Charles G. Vartanian, Gary W. 
Urry, Paul McCoy Williams, John Zajac. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—Estel C. Burris, 


James Dupee, George Anthony. 
Toledo, Ohio, Local 286—Carl Arnold, Carleton 


Crannon, Dalton Granger, Louis Hunt, Cecil 
Harris. 

ERASURES 
Baton Rouge, La., Local 538—Jjoseph Berton 


Bennett, Lee B. Cook, Ernest Kish, Earl LeBlanc, 
Patricia Ann McCord, Danny Morgan, Wayne Jj. 
Story, James Withers, Chalmette Wood, Joe 
Houston, Joseph Chira, J. S. Fisher, Ernest R. 
Harvey, Rudolph Klenosky, Vassil Miadenoff, Pa- 
tricia Van Pelt. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Serge Chaloff. 

Gary, Ind., Local 622—Marcus Black. 

Hazleton, Pa., Local 139—Jjohn Claypotch. 

Honolulu, T. H., Local 677—Dan Akimoto, 
Ralph Alapai, James Camacho, Max Cooper, Lois 
Guerrero, Harry Hanakahi, Joseph Hauoli, Jacob 
Kaleikini, Rose Kamaunu, Benjamin Lagrimas, 
Elijah Mahi, Edward Martin, Richard Mirikatani, 
James Morioka, William Palama, William Sievers, 
N. C. Villanueva, Walter Wailehua. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—Charles A. Atkins, 


Boyers L. Bucher, Wm. Dyar Burtt, John Paul 
Butz, Glenn F. Carr, Robt. Earl Dycus, Ralph 
Graydon Leucht, Jack Martin, Carroll Maxwell, 


Arthur Schiller, Glen G. Smith, Barbara E. Sims, 
Louis R. Swain, Charles M. Thomas, Charlies 
Bernard Vance. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—John Spencer Cor- 
coran. 

Kenosha, Wis., Local 59—Edward Niccolai. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Harvin L. Mar- 
quis, Francisco Zavala. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Ronald Rex Carr, 
Blanca Del Mar, Carlos Duran, Albert L. Franklin, 
Velma E. Franklin, Cliff Goddard, Carmen Gomez, 
Claude Kennedy, Glenell McQuaic, Lloyd Perry- 
man, Oscar Pettiford, Terry Preston, Paul Quini- 
chette, Joseph Sachen, Frank Valley. 

Meadville, Pa., Local 344—James Eckenwiler, 
Arnold Gregory, Paul R. Miller, Julius Sidler. 

New London, Conn., Local 285—Leo LaChap- 
pelle, John Hogan, Alfred Wood, Leonard Prue, 
Jr. 

Roswell, N. M., Local 640—Jo Stephens, Law- 
rence Mattson. 

Sacramento, Calif., Local 12—Lorin M. White, 
Fred Belli. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Edmund S. 
Cholewa, Ferdinand deWys, Asa Sevanian, Roger 
A. Bullock. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Marie Allan, Richard 
Arago, Leslie Barnett, Ed Berryessa, Robert L. 
Black, Dan Berthiaume, James L. Borba, Peter 
Catalina, Ralph Craven, Russell Durfee, Orville 
Robert E. Fay, Robert Hoaglin, Lois 
Virgil A. Holt, Herbert Jones, Ralph 
Marbry, Joseph Mottola, David Munoz, Darrell 
Parker, Jimmy Rice, Walter Riley, Jack Robbins, 
Peter Rocchi, Daniel A. Ruedger, Eddie Ruiz, 
Alfonso Sanchez, Jack Simpson, Travis Smith, 


(Continued on page forty-seven) 































Pichard 


Golden Cane Reeds 


Vibrant ... responsive... top quality 
professional reed. Specially developed 
cane is grown in Southern France, 
patiently dried, carefully graded and 
cut. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write direct, giving his name. Send 
postcard for illustrated circular today! 











Dept. B-354, 601 West 26th S$. 
New York 1, N. Y. 








Derg Lanse 


PRECISION MOUTHPIECES 















WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
DOUBLE-TONE 
CHAMBER 













® For Saxophone, Clarinet 
in Ebonite, Sheffield 
Stainless Steel. 
® See your local dealer 
or write: 


Dept. 4 
ae a a 
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Be aTop Pianist! Modernize! 


EIGHT NEW BOOKS—BY Hollywood's 
Teacher of Professional Pianists 
1. Block chords exercises for the modeme 
pianist. 
2. —_. finger figures for the modeme 


3. on chords and voicings by mar 


4. —— chords and voicings by mar 
tery ot e scales. 

5. Sole style figures for moderne pianist. 
6. Left hand ideas for the moderne pianist. 
7. Runs for the pianist. 
8. Hanom Modernized, $3.00. 

EACH BOOK OF 15 STUDIES — $3.00 
Send Postal or Bank Money Order only to 


SAM SAXE 


















6513 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal. 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hillis 
Gervis, Bert 763 
National Booking Corp. ................ 2409 
Hollywood 
inswWorth-BOX AGENCY  ........ccereeeeees 2612 
yori Corp. Of AMETICA ........c-cc0000 4244 
Dempster, Ann 7176 
Finn, Jay 3977 
Federal Artists TE ARIES 5091 
Fishman, 3557 
Herring, Will 3302 
Lening, Evelyn, Agency 741 
Montague, Percival 8S. 1922 
Rinaldo, Ben, Agency 899 
Skeels, Lloyd L. .......... 2010 
Taylor, Harry S., Age 262 
Los Angeles 
onded Management Agency ......... 788 
ices. Jack 2074 
Daniels, James J. .......-cccerseceereeessecseees 46 
Gustafson, Ted, AZENCY ..........-000 - 1565 
Lara, Sidney 4474 
MecDaniels, R. Pi  ccccccccccossoevsssecseessensee 1790 
Pollard, Otis E. 3463 
Roberts, es WIA .....0000..00000 1905 
Smart, H. Jos 5153 
Strauss ‘Theatrical Productions...... 1438 
Young, Nate 778 
San Diego 
Johnson, Frank 1754 
Stutz, Walter R., Enterprises ...... 1275 
Willis & Hickman ...........cccccssereesecseees 3919 
San Jose 
Fuller, Frank H. .......cccccccssesssesserseseeses 5895 
Hamilton, Jack 1020 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Jones, William 139 
Grand Junction 
Harvey, R. 8. 1857 
Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
McCormack and Barry cccccccccccccccseeeee 50 
Rex Orchestra Service .................. 1386 
Bristol 
Wilks, Stan 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings .......... 1037 
East Hartford 
American Artist Association .......... 3469 
Hartford 
Doolittle, Don 1850 
McClusky, TNOTP Li «....ccccccccccccsssosceee 718 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau 580 
Vocal Letter Music Publishing & 
Recording Co. 4193 
Manchester 
Broderick, Russell ................-sssscsssssss 4641 
New Haven 
William Madigan (Madigan Enter- 
tainment Service) ..............ccsssessese 821 


New London 


Thames Booking Agency (Donald 
Snitkin and Frederick J. Barber) 5422 














Stratford 
POU, ADORE BE cacscscscccectmentestinscce 1161 
Waterbury 
Jos. Martone, United Service 
Presentations 2270 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Alliance Amusements, INC. .........+00 339 
LaMarre, Jules 323 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 
Chamberlin, Geo. H. ......cscccccsssesseeeees 4103 
Jacksonville 
Associated Artists, Inc. .. . 3263 
Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises .........:+0+» .-. 3400 
Miami 
Chrisman _ uaguettens hieiineanpriaigee 1831 
ason, 3858 
Steele "arrington, PES 1451 
Miami Beach 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ........ 2914 
MARCH, 1954 


Bookers’ Licenses Revoked 


Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ........ 3134 
st. Petersburg 
Atkins, L. E. 
West Paim Beach 
Squire, Lawton Nz ccceccrccrccssreresscssevevee 8771 


2691 






























GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Minnick Attractions, .............00cs0s0e wee 4842 
Joe Minnick 
NeGhy, J. Woe FE. cccccesccessnesessercsenseeess weve 3224 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
Stocker, Ted 2902 
Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ....... ~- 1024 
Calumet City 
Janas, Peter 3240 
Wayne, Ted, Associated Services.. 67 
Carlinsville 
Lutger, Ted 1280 
Centralia 
Owen, Mart 361 
Chicago 
Chicago Artists Bureau. ........cccscsees 468 
Donaldson, Bill 1341 
Graham Artists Bureau, Inc. ........ 1305 
Lewis, Mable Sanford ............ -. 2666 
Ray, Ken, and Associates 56 
Vagabond, Charles ............ - 1582 
Voorhees, Regimald ..........cccccccsssscsees 1376 
Effingham 
Greuel, E. A. 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. ........ scomesesee AGL3 
Kankakee 
Deviyn, Frank 582 
Mounds 


Johnson, Allan, AGENCY .........00.000004 3331 








Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ...... . 976 
Peoria 
Wagner, Lou 5794 
Princeton 
Rugsell, Paul 999 
Rockford 
/ OM. eee Sea eee Ween oe 214 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil Artists Bureau .............cccsssees .. 3207 


Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service .......... 554 


indianapolis 
ElMott Booking Co. ....cccccccccccccosscocccccose 75 




















Ferguson Bros. ASeney’ ......ccccccseseres 3158 
pg ae oon Amusement 
Serv 3394 
Powell, ° William Cy. (BULL) ccccccccscceceee 4150 
Hammond 
Stern’s Orchestra Service, 
Paul Stern 3154 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service ...........00+ 256 
Knox 
Helms, Franky 4654 
South Bend 
Redden, Earl J. 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
South Bend 2263 
IOWA 
Council Biuffs 
Continental Booking Service .......... . 1418 
Des Moines 
Howard, Toussaint L. chidiiiaioaey, - aan 
Radio and Theatre Program 
Producers 863 
Mason City 
BierkaMP, Kermit ....ccccrcesersereseeee 3078 


Red Oak 




















Cox, Lee, Enterprises ......scsccscsseree 955 
Webster City 
Beightol, D. Og 1290 
Bonsall, Jac 1559 
Continental ‘Attractions PRIMO 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Gilmore, Ted 443 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service ........... 118 
-KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie 2611 
Shreveport 
ToMPKiIns, Jasper ..........ccscceeveeee mascocete SOD 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau 1588 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Associated Colored Orchestras ...... 1256 
BIBECOR, SOON occcericcssescinsncssereeqiesessinent om 
Dixon's Orchestra Attractions 
Corp. 278 
Forty Club, Inc. 1173 





Nation-Wide Theatrical Agency..,, 3768 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


Baker, Robert R. .. 
Brudnick, Louis J 


Hub Theatrical Agency, 
Gertrude Lagoulis .........cerscesee 3698 


Leonard, Lou, Theatrical 


. 2849 
. 5873 




















Enterprises 4131 
Shepherd, Bud@y ................cccccoceseeeeeee . 2456 
Sullivan, J. A., ",ttractions tS 

Danvers 
Larkin, George 2614 
Hatfield 
Newcomb, Emily Ly ..........sccccoserssssees . 1218 
Holyoke 
Cahill, Robert J. .....cc.ccccrccoccccccssoeses wee 2352 
Donahue, Charles B. ........cccscecssesees - 1977 
New Bedford 
Parmont Booking OfFICC .....cccccorree 3495 
Pittsfield 
MO, TI a ices gich orto cscchpecace le 5944 
Marcella, N. 307 
Salem 
Larkin, George J. ccevcsccccsrsess eiecenesecene SORE. 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ......... 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
Hillman, Bill . 6099 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 

ing Service) 558 
Benner, William R. ......c.cccsegesseoeses 395 
Colored Musicians & Entertainers 

Booking & Service Bureau............ 1335 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. ......... 23 

Gladstone 
Foster, Robert D. ........csrsssssssssersseeses 648 


Grand Rapids 


Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 


Jackson 
Roach, Robert EB. ....ccccccccsccscssscsscsceore 1942 














Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 
Exchange 2500 
Pontiac 
Bowes, Arthur G  cccccccccsss eienhnoneseentanae >. GU 
Fine Arts Producing Co. ......00000 267 
MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 
Clausen, Tomy 4406 
Conlon, Th s J. 4356 
Fleck, Ed. 3196 
Raynell’s Attractions 20... 2022 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A, crccocrssecsseore 4357 











SON, IT’S TIME YOU LEARNED | 
THE FACTS OF LIFE. NOW; 
FIRST—LET ME TELL YOU 
WHY YOU SHOULD ALWAYS USE 

ROY J. MAIER ) 
SIGNATURE REEDS 











EPIPHONE 
MASTERBILT 
STRINGS 


GEORGE VAN EPS 
ADJUSTABLE BASS BRIDGE 





S-P-R-E-A-D-S FARTHER 
‘LASTS LONGER 


HOLTON 
OIL 


Superior spreading power, 
slower evaporation, uniform 
consistency—H' OIL tests 
best for easier, speedier instru- 
ment action. 


No. 1—Trombone Slides 











MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 











OMPLETE COURSE IN 


LEARN AT HOME. C' 

TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by OR, 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, indiana 
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Winona 
Interstate Orchestra peane 
L. Porter Jung ‘weil sel 
Kramer Music Service 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
Perry, T. G. 





Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service 2... 2429 


MISSOURI 


Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service 
Kansas_City 
COX, Mrs. Evelyn S. ...cccscsveeseerseeseeesees 
Drake, Tom 
Municipal B Booking Agenc 
Southland Orchestra Service .. 
Stevens, V. Thompson a 
Wayne's Theatrical Exchange ...... 
North Kansas City 
Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 
Agency 


cosssseeveee 1785 








St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service ...... - 1115 
Bellrieves Music Service 925 
Cooper, Ted 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service ...... 


NEBRASKA 


Alliance 


Booking tra Paul 
Hackor..... 5420 





Alliance 
E. Davee, Harold 

Lincoin 

Central Booking Service ..............« -- 1054 


Omaha 


Amusement Service 
George, Gabriel 
Swanson, Guy A., Midwest 

Booking Agency 2083 
Tri-States Entertainment Service 5124 





NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
Gordon, Ruth 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester 


Knickerbocker Agency, 
Edw. F. Fitzgerald. ...........:s 


Lou Pratt Orchestra Service 


NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
Hagerman, Ray 
Atlantic City 


Universal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 
Williamatos, Jimmie ............ccceesee - 


Belleville 





wwe 2574 


2434 





703 
1949 


Matt, John 5483 





Jersey City 
Daniels, Howard J. ..c.cccccccsscccssesssseeee 4031 
Newark 
Mandala, Frank ..........cccccssscssssseeseee «a» 4526 
Paterson 


Joseph A. Ciamprone (New Jer- 
sey’s Music Agency) 


NEW YORK 


Albany 


Jack O'Meara Attractions 
Bob Snyder 





Auburn 





Dickman, Carl 
Buffalo 





Axelrod, Harry 
Empire Vaudeville Exchange ...... eee 
Farrell. Ray J., Amusement 
Service 
Gibson, M. Marshall 
King, George, Produ ~ 
Smith, Carlyle sao 
Smith, Egbert G 
Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service 
Lindenhurst 
Fox, Frank W. 
New Rochelle 
Harris, Douglas 
New York City 
Alexander, Morley .. 
Allen Artists Bureau 
Foch P. Allen 
Allied yg oo om Bureau, Inc. sees 


Baldwin, C. Paul 
Berney, Paul i, Productionas.......... 3099 
, Harry B 2238 


Brown, Harry 
Bryson, Arthur 

















2635 
3507 





Campbell estan Uy: eccimnasansasibantih . 2844 
Carlson, Ralph -. 2266 
Chartrand, Were eiapeatgemredinedecionninn - 1630 
Coffee, Jack 4238 
Continental Am ts 1775 
Cooper, Ralph 5223 
ne, Ted 217 
Croydon’ s Theatrical gestae 7 
Cubamerica Music Corp. ..........+ 
Curran, Tommy 
Currie, Robert W. ...ccccsssescsnssersseeseese 2595 
Dauscha, Billie 2082 
Durand & Later 
Edson, Robert H., 
Evans & Lee 
Finck, Jack, Agency 
Fliamill Enterprises, Inc. 
Gait, John R. 
Gill, Howard 
Gillman Artists 
Godfrey, George A. 
—— “Beverly, Theatrical 
Agen 00 
Grifenhagen, Wilber Hy .......cccccseeeee 1648 
Harlem Musical Enterprises, Inc. 3603 
Hart, Jack 114 
Howard, Lu, Radio Productions.... 3900 
Johnson, Don 
Kaplan, Eddie and 
Miller, Lou, Agen 
King, Gene, ‘Theatrical Agency 
Lastfogel, Daniel T., Agency 
(Daniel T. Lastfogel) 
Lila Theatrical Enterprises 
Lipskin, Jerry 
Lustman, J. Allan 
Teddy McRae Theatrical Agency.... 
Mei Theatrical Enterprises 
Morales, Cruz 
National Entertainment Service.... 
National Swing Club of America.... 
Nat Nazarro es 
(Personal Mgr. Gt ES 


Parker & Rete 
Pearl, Harr 
Perch, Billy. Theatrical 
Enterprises 
Rheingold, Sid, Agency 
Robinson, Thomas 
atrical Agency) hed Hi 
Rogers and Ruggerio, “Trixie 
Rogers, Rose Ruggerio 
Rogers, Max 
Romm, Gene 
Scanlon, Matt 
Silvan Entertainment Bureau 
Singer, John 
Summers and Tennebaum 
Harry Weissman 
Talbot, Wm. 
Talent Corporation of America, 
Times Square Artists Bureau 
Trent, Bob 
United Artists Management 4198 
Universal Amusement Enterprises 169 
3738 


1526 




















Inc. 






































CAtias The- 




















Wells, Abbott 
White, Lew, Theatrical 
Enterprises 








Rochester 


Barton, Lee 924 





Utica 
Niles, Benjamin E. ..........<..scssssesrsssees 6140 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 


T. D. Kemp, Jr. 
Southern ‘Attractions 
Pitmon, Earl 





Greensboro 
Trianon Amusement Co. 


OHIO 
Akron 


Bingamen Theatrical Agency, 
R. EB. Bingamen ............ccorsccsssessees -_ 


Trapas, T. A. 


123 
4214 





Cambridge 
Emery, W. H. 





Celina 
Bhartim, Berle Lan cccesccccscsscssccessssessseesee 


Cincinnati 
Anderson, Albert .... 
Carpenter,, Richard 
Rainey, Lee 
Sive and Acomb 

Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. Agency 

Columbus 





Askins, Lane 





Dayton 

Hixon, Paul 
Wills, Tommy, Midwest 

Entertainment Service ............. ees 


Elyria 
Jewell, A. W. 
(Dance Theatre, INC.) .........0-00 wee 4766 


Pomeroy 
Wildermuth, Ted .......cccccecsssessesseeerseee 3042 





Salem 
1217 





Gunesch, J. B. 
Steubenville 
Di Palma, Charles .........ccsscsrsreeererseeeee 1109 
Toledo 
Tripodi, Joseph A. 
ntertainment Bureau ccccccceseee 5400 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
CONNOL, LOOMIS W.  crcecccecescesorereee sseceese 2685 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown 
Bahr, Walter K. 


Carbondale 





Battle, Marty 
East McKeesport 
RAVOlIR, Peter J. ccccceccccescecccssscssseses a 2053 


Hokendauqua 


Zerosh, John 1237 





Jeannette 
Cruciana, Frank Ly ...cccccecosccsseserseees .. 2106 


Lancaster 


Twitmire, Gil 858 





Lebanon 


Zellers, Art 544 





McKeesport 
Ace Reigh, Inc. 


Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
rical Agency) 


Philadelphia 
Berle, Bernard 


Coopersmith, Joseph 
Creative Entertainment Burea 


Dupree, Reese 
Gould, Hal, Theatrical Agency 
Hammer, Godfrey 

Keeley’s Theatrical Agency 


McDonald, | mega 
Mears, 
Muller, » ee Ww. 


National Theatrical Agency 
Orchestra Agency of Philadelphia 2108 
Price, Sammy, Entertainment 

Bureau 3558 
Sepia Entertainment Bureau 
United Orchestra Service 
Zeeman, Barney 

Pittsburgh 

Ellis Amusement Co. 
Golden, Bmanuel J. .cccccccccccccccssssescesses 2208 
Hallam, Paul 1997 
New Artist Service 
Orchestra Service Bureau, Inc. 
Reisker & Reight 


Shenandoah 























- 124 
4391 


Mikita, John 3751 





Waynesburg 
Triangle Amusement Co. 20... 1427 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 


Justynski, Vincent 


Providence 
Bowen, Reggie 
Winkler, Neville 


> 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, Jr. 
Charlestcn 
Folly Operating Co. ..... ccccccscccccssceeses ao. = 


TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Hlarria, Wi. Ju, IP. cccccccccccccccccscccsees: oe 4053 


Nashville 
Southland Amusement Co., 
Dr, R. B. Jackson 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
Bartlett, Charles  .........cccccssses 


Spotlight Band Booking 
Cooperative 








ssersecesecerere B97 


esssscevere 3186 





Beck, Jim 


Portis, Cal 
Southwestern Amusement Service 
Watson, S. L. 
Windsor, Walter, Attractions ........ aw 








Houston 
Orchestra Service of ‘America sooeee 16] 


Kingsville 


Cole, Roy 2466 





San Antonio 
Erwin, Joe 333 





UTAH 


Sait Lake City 
Coast-to-Coast AZCNCY wrcecccscssesere 
Intermountain Theatrical 

Exchange 
Schultz Booking AKEncy .........cceceeeeeee 


woe 8194 





883 
2364 
VERMONT 


Barre 
Freeland, John 





VIRCINIA 

Richmond 

Hicks, Roy M. 

Hill, Lindley B. 
Roanoke 

Radio ArtistS SErvice ..ccccccccccssseeceeses 1480 








WASHINGTON 


Bellingham 
Portiss, George 





Seattle 


Casura-Leigh Agency, James L. 
Casura (alias Jimmie Leigh) 


Field, Scott, Enterprises 
Harvison, R. S., & Assoc. . 
ce ‘ 
Wheeler, Bob 





Spokane 
Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 
Lynn Lyndel 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington 


Brewer, D. C. 4532 





Kingwood 


Hartman, Harland, Attractions... 478 


Martinsburg 
Miller, George EB. IT. ..ccccccssccsccecsseee -- 1129 


Parkersburg 
Lowther, Harold R. .....c.ccsccsccsssseeseees 3758 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac 


Dowland, L. B. 1187 





Madison 
Stone, Leon B. 1474 

Milwaukee 
Bethia, Nick Williams .......... 


Sheboygan 
Schmidt, Frederick W., Jr. ............ 601 


Stevens Point 
Central State Music Association.... 





ecsececescsere 5914 


507 


Tomahawk 
McClernon Amusement Co. 


Watertown 
Nielsen's Entertainment Mart .... 
CANADA 


Calgary, Alberta 
Simmons, G. A. 


-- 3039 





Ottawa, Ontario 
Currigees TAGE - Us . ccccecirtrecsissstvitints 4369 


Edmonton, Alberta 
McKenzie, Blake 
(Prairie COnCerts) ...cccccccccccccceresseseees 5106 


Toronto, Ontario 
Mitford, Bert, Agency 
Whetham, Katherine and 
Turnbull, Winnifred 


Montreal, Quebec 
Montreal Artists Bureau, 
Michel Leroy 


Vancouver, B. C. 
peat 34 Enterprises 


Gaboriau 
ik J. Gaylorde 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


~~ 
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3 ‘I Defaulters List of the A. F. of M. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM: 

Little Southerner Restaurant, 
and Ralph Saliba 

Umbach, bo 

DOTHAN: 

Smith, Mose 

Colored Elks Lodge (Club), and 
O. B. Purifoy, employer 

FLORENCE: 

Valentine, Leroy 

MOBILE: 

Am Vets Club, Inc., Garret Van 
Antwerp, Commander, George 
Faulk, Manager 

Cavalcade ot Amusements, and 
Al Wagner, Owner and Pro- 
ducer. 

Moore, R. E., Jr. 

Williams, Harriel 

MONTGOMERY: 

Club Flamingo, and Anell 
Singleton, Manager 

Montgemery, W. 1. 

Perdue, Frank 

NORTH PHENIX CITY: 

Bamboo Club, and W. T. 

“Bud Thurmond 
PHENIX CITY: 

Cocoanut Grove Nite Club, 
Perry 1. Hatcher, Owner. 

French Casino, and Joe 
Sanfrantello, Proprietor 

PHENIX: 
241 Ciub, and H. L. Freeman 


ARIZONA 


FLAGSTAFF: 

Sunnyside Lounge, and George 

Nackard 
PHOENIX: 

Chi's Cocktail Lounge (Chi's 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. 
Keilly, Employer 

Drunkard Show, Homer Hott, 
Producer 

Gaddis, Joe 

Hoshor, John 

Jones, Calvin R. 

Malouf, Leroy B 

Willett, R. Paul 

Zanzibar Club, and Lew Kicin 

TUCSON: 

Griffin, Manly 

Mitchell, Jimmy 

Severs, Jerry 

Williams, Marshall 

YUMA: 

Buckner, Gray, Owner ‘*345"" 

Club, El Cajon 


ARKANSAS 


BLYTHVILLE: 
Brown, Kev. 
HOT SPRINGS 
Hammon Oyster House, and Joe 
Jacobs 
Pettis, L. C. 
Smith, Dewey 
HOT SPRINGS 
NATIONAL PARK: 
Mack, Bee 
LITTLE ROCK: 

Arkansas State Theatre, and Ed- 
ward Stanton, and Grover J. 
Butler, Officers 

Bennet, O. E. 

Civic Light Opera Company, 
Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, Pro- 
ducer 

Stewart, 

Weeks, 


Thomas J. 


J. H. 
S. C. 


EHEE: 
Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Robertson, T. E., Robertson 
Rodeo, Inc. 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK: 
Cotton Club, and Johnny 
Thomas, S. L. Kay, co-owners 
PINE BLUFF: 
Arkansas State College 
Casino, and A. RK. D. Thompson 
Johnson, Eddie 
Lowery, Rev. J. R. 


Robbins Bros. Circus, and C. C. ~ 


Smith, Operator (Jackson, 
Miss.) 
Scott, Charles E. 
TEXARKANA: 
Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 
Ketchum, Owner and Operator 
WALNUT RIDGE: 


Howard Daniel Smith Post 4457 


VFW, and R. D. 
Commander 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 
ANTIOCH: 


Burrow, 


Village, and Wm. Lewis, Owner 


MARCH, 1954 


ARTESIA: 
Carver, Ross 
Keene, Gene 
(Eugene Schweichler) 
AZUSA: 


Péase, Vance 

Roese, Joe 

AKERSFIELD: 

Bakersfield Post 808, American 
Legion, and Emanuel Ed- 
wards 

Conway, Stewart 

Curtner, George 

BENICIA: 

Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 

Grove Ballroom 
BERKELEY: 

Bur-Ton, John 

Davis, Clarence 

Jones, Charles 

BEVERLY HILLS: 

Bert Gervis Agency 

Mestusis, Paris 

Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Ed- 
ward Beck, Employer 

BIG BEAR LAKE: 

Cressman, Harry E. 

BURBANK: 

Elbow Room, and Roger 

Coughlin, Manager 
CARDIFF-BY-THE-SEA: 

Beacon Inn, and Jimmy Thomp- 

son, Manager 
CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
Operator 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Records 
COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
DECOTO: 
Howard, George 
DUNSMUIR: 

McGowan, J. B. 

EL CERRITO: 

Johnsou, Lloyd 

EUREKA: 

Paradise Steak 
O. H. Bass 

Victory Club and Fred 
Hamilton, operator 

York Club, and O. H. 

FONTANA: 

Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy An- 

derson, Employer 
FRESNO: 

Cannon, Joe 

Valley Amusement Association, 
and Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., 
President 

GARVEY: 
Rich Art Records, Inc. 
HOLLYWOOD 

Alison, David 

Babb, Kroger 

Birwell Corp. 

Bocage Room, Leonard Van- 
nerson 

California Productions, and Ed- 
ward Kovacs 

Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 
Teal, and S. Tex Rose 

Encore Productions, Inc. 

Federal Artists Corp. 

Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt., Ltd. 

Fishman, Edward I. 

Gayle, Tim 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Haymes, Dick 

kappa Records, Inc., Raymond 
L. Krauss 

Kolb, Clarence 

Morros, Boris 

National Booking Corporation 

Patterson, Trent 

Robitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) 

Six Bros. Citcus, and George 
McCall 

Harry S. Taylor Agency 

Universal Light Opera Co., and 


House, and 


Bass 


Association 

Vogue Records, and Johnny 
Anz, owner, and Bob Stevens, 
F. L. Harper 

Wally Kline Enterprises, and 
Wally Kline 


Western Recording Co., and 

Douglas Venable 
LONG BEACH: 

Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 

Jack Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack 
Lasley 

Long Beach Exposition, and D. 
E. Kennedy, Pres., Horace 
Black, Director and General 
Manager, James Vermazen, 
Assistant Director, May Fi- 
lippo, Sec., Evalyn Rinehart 
Ass’t. Office Mgr., Charles D. 
Spangler, Public Relations and 
Publicity Dept., George W. 
Bradley, Advance Ticket Di- 
rector 

McDougall, Owen 

Sullivan, Dave, Crystal Ball- 
room 

Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 


LOS ANGELES: 

Americana Corporation 
Aqua Parade, inc., Buster 
(Clarence L.) Crabbe 
Arizona-New Mexico Club, 

Rogers, Pres., and 

Frank McDowell, Treasurer 

Berg, Harry, of Monarch 
Hotel 

Brisk Enterprises 

Coiffure Guila, Arthur E. Teal 
and S. Tex Rose 

Coleman, Fred 

Cotton Club, and Stanley 
Amusements, Inc., and 
Harold Stanley 

Dalton, Arthur 

Downbeat Club, Pops Pierce 

Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 

Fontaine, Don & Lon 

Halfont, Nate 

Henneghan, Charles 

Gradney, Michael 

Maxwell, Claude 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro 

Miltone Recording Co., and War 
Perkins 

Moore, Cleve 

Morris, Joe, and Club Alabam 

Mosby, Esvan 

O'Day, Anita 

Royal Record Co. 


Vogel, Mr. 

Ward Bros. Circus, George W. 
Pugh, Archie Gayer, co- 
Owners, and L. F. Stoltz. 
Agent 

Welcome Records, Recording 
Studio, and Rusty Welcome 

Willians, Cargile 

Wilshire Bowl 

LOS GATOS: 

Fuller, Frank 

MARIN CITY: 
~ Pickins, Louis 
MONTEREY: 

Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 

Owner 
NEVADA vITY: 
National Club, and Al Irby, 
Employer 
NEWHALL: 
Terry, Tex 
N. HOLLYWOOD: 

Hat and Cane Supper Club, and 

Joe Wood and J. L. Pender, 


owners 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 

Arrow Club, and Joe Bronk, 
Frank Merton and Joy Sheet, 
owners 

Bill’s Rondevu Cafe, and Wa. 
Matthews 


Moore, Harry 
Morkin, Roy 
Trader — s, Fred Horn 
OCEAN P 
Frontier “Cheb, and Robert 
Moran 
OCEANSIDE: 
Wheel Club, and George Duros, 
Owner 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 
Grove Ballroom 
OXNARD: 
McMillan, Tom, Owner Town 


House 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Bering, Lee W., Lee Bering 
Club 
Desert Inn, and Earl Coffman, 
Manager 
Hall, Donald H. 
PITTSBURG: 
Delta Club, and Barbara Bliss 
PERRIS: 


McCaw, E. E., Owner Horse 
Follies of 1946 
RICHMOND: 
Downbeat 
Simmons 
Jenkins, Freddie 
SACRAMENTO: 
Casa Nellos, Nello Malerbi, 
Owner 
Leingang, George 
O’Connor, Grace 
SAN DIEGO: 
Brigham, Froebel Astor 
Carnival Room, and Jack 
Millspaugh 
Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly 


Club, and 


Hut, also known as Christian's 


Hut, and Aline Hudson and 
Shelter Island, Inc. 

Logan, Manly Eldwood 

Miller, Warren 

Mitchell, John 

Passo, Ray 


Tricoli, Joseph, Operator Play- 


land 
Walter R. Stutz 
and Walter R. Stutz 
Washington, Nathan 


Johnnie 


Enterprises, 


Young, Mr. 
Mabel, Paradise 
te as Silver 
em ipper 

FRANCISCO: 


Thomas and Mrs. 
Club 


Brown, Willie H. 
The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San Francisco, 


Francis C. Moore, 
Cable Car Village Club, 
Barney DeSenan, owner 
Champagne Supper Club, and 
Loraine Balestrieri 
Club Drift In, and Dan Mc- 


Giles, Norman 
Pago Pago Club, and Lacj Lay- 
man and Kellock Catering, 
Inc. 
Reed, Joe, and W. C. 
Rogers and Chase Co. 
Shelton, Earl, Earl Shelton 
Productions 
Sherman and Shore Advertising 
Agency 
Waldo, Josenh 
SAN JOSE: 
Ariotto, Peter and Peggy 
McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. Georg 
Melody Club, Frank and Theresa 
Oliver, Employers 
Paz, Fred 
SANTA BARBARA: 
Briggs, Don 
Canfield Enterprises, 
SANTA CRUZ: 
Santa Cruz Hotel, and 
Jobn Righetti 
SANTA MONICA: 
Lake, Arthur, and Arthur (Dag- 
wood) Lake Show 
McRae, H. D. 
SEASIDE: 
Corral Night Club, and 
Al Leroy 
SHERMAN OAKS: 
Gilson, Lee 
Kraft. Ozzie 
SIGNAL HILL: 
Moeller, Al, 
SOUTH GATE: 
Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver 
STOCKTON: 
Sunset Macaroni Products, Fred 
Stagnaro 
VENTURA: 
Cheney, Al and Li. 
WATSONVILLE: 
Ward, Jeff W. 
WINTERHAVEN: 
Mueller, J. M. 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Bennell, Edward 
Jones, Bill 
JULESBURG: 
Cummins, Kenneth 
MORRISON: 


Inc. 


Signal Hill 


El Moro Club, and Pete Langoni 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Lunin. Edward 
EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
EAST HAVEN: 
Carnevale, A. J. 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
NEW HAVEN: 
Madigan Entertainment Service 
NEW LONDON: 
Andreoli, Harold 
Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 
arino, Mike 
Schwartz, Milton 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
McQuillan, Bob 
Russell, Bud 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 
Johnson, Samuel 


STAMFORD: 

Glenn Acres Country Club and 
Charlie Blue, Pres., Mr. Sou- 
mers, Sec.-Treas. 

STONINGTON: 

Hangar Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson 

Whewell, Arthur 

WESTPORT: 
Goldnian, Al and Marty 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club, and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 


Veterans of Foreign Wars, Le- 


Roy Rench, Commander 
Williams, A. B. 
GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor 
MILFORD: 
Fountain, John 
NEW CASTLE: 
Lamon, Edward 
Murphy, Joseph 


WILMINGTON: 
Allen, 
Burt, Mrs. Mary (Warren) 
Cooper, Mr. yee g Mrs. Alexander 


FLORIDA 


3 
Tavern, and Merle, 
and Ronald Strong 


CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and Fay 
Howse 


DANIA: 


Paradise Club, and Michael F. 
Slavin 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Bethune, Albert 
Trade Winds Club, and Virgil 
(Vic) Summers 


FLORENCE VILLA: 
Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097, 
Garncid Richardson tT. 


HALLANDALE: 

Caruso’s Theatre Restaurant, 
and Marion Kaufman and 
Robert Marcus 

FORT MYERS: 

McCutcheon, Pat 

JACKSONVILLE: 
Blane, 


Paul 
Blumberg, Albert, Owner, Fla- 
mingo Sho Club (Orlando, 
Fla.), and Fays Club 
Florida Food and tiome Show, 
and Duval Retail Grocers 
Association, and C. E. Win- 


ter, President; Paul Bien 
Managing-Agent 

Forrest Inn, and Florida 
Amusements, Inc., and Ben 


J... Mary and Joel Spector, 
and Joe Allen 

Jackson, Otis 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 

Zumpt Huff Associates 

KEY WEST: 

Club Mardi Gras, and A. G. 
Thomas, Employer 

Regan, Margo 

Weavers Cafe, Joseph Bucks and 
Joseph Stabinsks 

MIAMI: 

Brooks, Sam 

Club lewel Box, Charles 
Nasio, owner, Danny Brown, 
president 

Donaldson, Bill 

Flame Club, and Frank Corbit, 
Owner 

Prior, Bill (W. H. P. Corp.) 

Robert Clay Hotel, and Fred T. 
Quinn, Manager, Nicholas 
Girard, Promoter 

Smart, Paul D. 

Talavera, Remon 

36 Club, Tony Aboyoun, Em- 
ployer 

MIAMI BEACH: 

Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 

Caldwell, Max 

Chez Parec, Mickey Grasso, and 
Irving Rivkin 

Circus Bar, and Charles Bogan 

Ciro’s, and Sam Sokol, 
Employer 

Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Manager 

Fielding, Ed 

Friedlander, Jack 

Haddon Hall Hotel 

Harrison, Ben 

Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
Owner-Manager 

Leshnick, Max 

Macomba Club 

Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack 
Freidlander, Irving Miller, 
Max Leshnick, and Méchaci 
Rosenberg, Employers 

Miller, Irving 

Morrison, M. 

Perlmutter, Julius J. 

Poinciana Hotel, 
Frassrand 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 

ORLANDO: 

Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
Jake Gunther, Owners 

Club Surrocco, Roy Baisden 

El Patio Club, and Arthur 
Karst, Owner 

Flamingo Sho Club (Club Fla- 
mingo), and Albert Blum- 
berg of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Fryor, D. S. 

Redman, Arthur J. 

Rhythm Club, and Arthur J. 
Redman, former Proprictor 

ORMOND BEACH: 
Jul’s Club, and Morgan Jul 
PALM BEACH: 

Leon and Eddie’s Nite Club, 
Leon and Eddie's, Inc., John 
Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney 

PANAMA CITY: 

Daniels, Dr. E. R. 

Orlin, Secretary 
PENSACOLA: 


Bernie 


Hodges, Earl, of the Top Hat 
Dance Club 


* 
ok 


Cooper, 
Southland ewes Bay and 
J. Ollie Tidwell 
SMYRNA: 
Kent County Democratic Club, 
and Solomon Thomas, 
Chairman 


ARKE: 

Camp Blanding Recreation 
Center 

Goldman, Henry 

STUART: 
Sutton, G. W. 

‘ALLAHA’ 


T. SSEE: 
Gaines a and Henry Gaines, 


Brown, Russ 

Carousel Club, and Abe Suitin, 
and Norman Karn, Employers 

Merry-Go-Round Club, and 
Larry Ford 

Rich, Don and Jean 

Williams, Herman 

VENICE: 


Clarke, John, Pines Hotel Corp. 
Pines Hotel Corp., and john 
Clarke 


Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 

PALM 


, BEACH: 
Ballerina Club, and Bill Harris, 
Operator 
Laroceo, Harry L, 
Parrish, Lillian FP. 
Patio Grill, and Charles J. 
as, Owner-Manager 


GEORGIA 


ALBANY: 

Guale Corporation 

ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. 
Jacoby, Manager 

Montgomery, J. Neal 

Spencer, Perry 

AUGUSTA: 

Barcelonia Club, and Joe Bax- 
ter and Mr. Foster 

Barcelonia Club, and Johnnie 
Davis 

Bill and Harry's Cabaret, Fred 
W. Taylor, Manager, and 
G. W. (Bill) Prince 

Bob Revel’s Coral Club, and 
Bob Revel 

Dawson, Robert H., and 
Caribe Lounge in Plaza Hotel 

J. W. Neely, jr. 

Kirkland, Fred 

Minnick Attractions, Joe Min- 


nick 
BRUNSWICK: 
Joe’s Blue Room, and Earl Hill 
ant _ Lee 
igfalls Cafe, and W. 
HINESVILLE: oa 
Vlantation Club, S. C. Klass 
and F, W. Taylor 
MACON: 


Palms Club, and Andrew Brady 
shompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 
ST. SIMONS ISLAND: 

Golden Isles Club, and Clayton 
Vance (Vancelette), Megr., 
and Guale Corporation 
(Albany, Ga.) 

THOMASVILLE: 
— Thomas, and Terry 
axey, ‘ator 
VIDALIA: — 
Pal Amusements Co, 
WAYCROSS: 
Cooper, Sherman and Dennis 


IDAHO 


COEUR d’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
man, Jesse 
IDAHO FALLS: 
Griffiths, Larry, and Big Chief 
Corp., and Uptown Lounge 
LEWIST: ‘ON: 
Canner, Sam 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
Via Villa, and Fred Walker 
POCATELLO: 
East Frontier Club, Rulon 
Reck, Stan Hvarka and 
Bob Cummins 
Pullos, Dan 
Reynolds, Bud 
SPIRIT LAKE: 
Fireside Lodge, and R. E. Berg 


ILLINOIS 


BELLEVILLE: 
Davis, C. M. 


4 








Cole, Elsie, General Manager, 
and Chic: Artists Bureau 
Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 

Owner 
Daniels, Jimmy 
Donaldson, Bi 


Elders, Cleo 


Evans, Jeep 
Fine, Jack, Owner ‘‘Play Girls 
of 1938," “Victory Follies’ 


, Walter, Promoter 
Mackie, Robert, of Savoy Ball- 


Majestic Recotd Co, 
Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 


Agency 
Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 


Music Bowl, neck Peretz 
and Louis Cappanola, Em- 


ploye:s 
Music Bow! (formerly China 
Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal 
Nob Hill Club, and Al Fenston 
Pat L., Pat L. 


lac, 

Silhouette Club, . Joe Saletta 

Stoner, Harlan T. 

Teichner, Charles A., of T. N. 
T. Productions 

Whiteside, J. Preston 

Ziggie’s Gridiron Lounge, and 
Ziggie Czarobski, Owner 

DECATUR: 
Facen, James (Buster) 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 

Davis, C. M. 

Playdium, and Stuart Tambor, 
Employer, and johnny Per- 
kins, Owner 

ELGIN 
Villa Olivia Country Club, and 
Walter Wallace, Manager 
FREEPORT: 
Marabel, George 
KANKAKEE: 


Havener, Mrs. Theresa 
LA GRANGE: 
Hart-Van Recording Co., and 
H. L. Hartman 
MOLINE: 
Antier’s Inn, and Fraacis 
Weaver, Owner 
MOUND CITY: 
Club Winchester, and Betty 
Gray and Buck Willingham 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 


Candiclight Room, and Fred 
Romane 
PEORIA: 
Davis, Oscar 
Humane Animal Association 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Stinson, Eugene 
Streeter, Paul 
Thompson, Earl 
Wagner, Lou 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stilier 
R 


OCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner 
Trocadero Theatre 
White Swan Corp. 
ROCK ISLAND: 


Barnes, Al 
Greyhound Club, and 
Tom Davelis 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Pace, James (Buster) 
Shrum, Cal 
Terra Plata, and Elmer Bart Vo, 
Employer 
WASHINGTON: 
Thompson, Earl 


ZEIGLAR: 
Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwight 
Alisup, and Jason Wilkas, 


INDIANA 

ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob and George 
Levitt’s Supper Club, and Roy 

D. Levitt. Proprietor 
BEECH GROVE: 

Mills. Bud 

Ha 


EAST 
Barnes, Tiny Jim 


VILLE: 

“Wallace Circus, and 
rank Martin, Owner 
CHICAGO: 








East Chicago American Eater- King, Victor 
prises, and James Dawkins Spaulding, Preston 
ELWOOD: 3 
Yankee Club, and Charles Vickers, Jimmie 
Sullivan, Manager 
VANSVILLE: LOUISIANA 
Adams, Jack C. 
FORT WAYNE: 
Brummel, Emmett e 
GREENSBURG tor Club Plantation 
Club 46, Charles Holzhouse, Stars and Bars Club (also known 
Owner and as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Conley, Guen, Jack Tyson, 
Benbow, William, and his All- , Manager, = 
American Brownskin Models CROWLEY: 


Carter, A. Lloyd 

Dickerson, Matthew 

Donaldson, Bill 

Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 

Harris, Rupert 

Roller Rondo Skating Rink, 
and Perry Flick, Operator 

William C. Powell Ageacy 

LAFAYETTE: 

Club 52, Charles Gibson, Prop. 

NCIE: 


MU 
Bailey, Joseph 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 
SOUTH BEND: 


3 
Childers, Art (also known as 
and 


Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


BALDWIN: 
Danceland Ballroom, and L. L. 
Wilhelm, Operator 
CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 
CLINTON: 
Abbe, Virgil 
DENISON: 
Larby Ballroom, and Curtis 


Dance Hall, and Henry Patt- 
schull 
SHENANDOAH: 
Aspinwall, Hugh M. (Chick 
Martin) 
SPENCER: 
Free, Ned 
VAIL: 
Hollywood Circus Corp., and 
Charles Jacobsen 
WATERLOO: 
Steptoe, Benton L. 
WOODBINE: 
Danceland, J. W. (Red) Brum- 
mer, Manager 


KANSAS 


BREWSTER: 
Whirlwind Ballroom, G. M. 
Dinkel, 


Graham, Lyle 


HOLCOMB: 


Golden Key Club, and H. R. 
Allen (also known as Bert 
Talon, Bart Talon, Bert Allen) 


KANSAS CITY: 
LI 


White, J. Cordell 
BERAL: 


Liberal Chapter No. 17, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and 
H. R. Allen 


LOGAN: 


Graham, Lyle 


MANHATTAN: 


Clements, Cc. j. 


’ - . 


RUSSELL: 


Russell Post 6240, VFW, Gus 
Zercher, Dance Manager 


SALINA: 


Kern. loha 


TOPEKA: 


Mid-West Sportsmen Association 
A: 
Aspinwall, Hugh M. (Chick 
Martin) 
Holiday, Art 
Key 


ub, and/or G. W. 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 


Rountree, Upton 


Taylor, Roy D. 
sr 


Rankin’ 2 Ente ai and Pres- 
ankin n rises, 
ton P. Rankin 


LOUISVILLE: 


Bramer, Charles 
Imperial Hotel, Jack Woolems, 
Owner 





BOSTON: 


Bay State News Service, Bay 
Bay 


State Amusement Co., 


Henry 


State Distributors, and James Sandy Beach Inn 
SISTER LAKES: 


H. Mcllvaine, President 


ALEXANDRIA: : 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Propriee gp COB oy tees 


Young Men's Progressive Club, 
and J. L. Buchanan, Employer 


Hadacol Caravan 

LeBlanc Corporation of 
Louisiana 

Veltin, Toby 

Venables Cocktail Lounge 

EESVILLE: 


— Brothers Circus 
MONROE: 
Club DeLicia, Robert Hill 


NATCHITOCHES: 

Burton, Mrs. Pearl Jones 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Barker, Rand 


Berns, Harry B., and National 
Artists Guild 

Callico, Ciro 

Dog House, and Grace Mar- 


tinez, Owner 
Gilbert, Julie 
Hurricane, The, Percy Stovall 
LeBlanc, Dudley J. 
OPELOUSAS: 
Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, Employer 
RT: 


Reeves, Harry A. 

Stewart, Willie 
SPRINGHILL: 

Capers, C. L. 


MAINE 


BIDDEFORD: 
Old Orchard Beach Playhouse, 
and Edward Gould 
FORT FAIRFIELD: 
Paul's Arena, Gibby Seaborne 
SACO: 
Gordon, Nick 


MARYLAND 


ANNAPOLIS: 
Dixie Hotel, and Frank Jones 
BALTIMORE: 

Blue Danube, and Wm. Kasar- 
sky, Proprietor 

Byrd, Olive }. 

Carter, Charles 
x, M. L. 

Forbes, Kenneth (Skin) 

Gay 90's Club, Lou Belmont, 
Proprietor, Henry Epstein, 
Owner 

Greber, Ben 

Jolly Post, and Armand 
Moesinger, Prop. 

LeBlanc Corporation of 
Maryland 
Perkins, Richard, of Associated 
Enterprises 

Weiss, Harry 

BLADENSBURG: 

Crossroads Restaurant, and 

Sam Schanker 
CHESAPEAKE BEACH: 

Chesapeake Beach Park Ball- 
room, and Alfred Walters, 
Employer ° 

CORAL HILLS: 

Hilltop Restaurant, and Theo- 

dore J. Schendel 


MBERLAND: 
Waingold, Louis 
EASTON: 

Hannah, John 


HAVRE DE GRACE: 
Bond, Norvel 
OCEAN CITY: 
Belmont, Lou, Gay Nineties 
Club, and Henry Epstcin 
Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- 
mont, Prop., Henry Epstein, 
Owner 
SALISBURY: 
Twin Lantern,’ Elmer B. 
Dashiell, Operator 
TURNERS STATION: 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph H., Edge- 
water Beach 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMHERST: 
Murphy, Charles 
Russell. William 


eisser 
Resnick, William 


= Corp., and Joseph R. 


Rendezvous Bowl, and Rendez- 
vous Inn (or — Gordon 


J. “Buzz” Mi 


WAYLAND: 


—— Larry, and his Rodeo Macklin’s Dixie Inn, and 
s 


Waldron, Billy 
Walker, Julian 


Younger Citizens Coordinating 


aaa and George 
Mou: 
BUZZARDS. BAY: 


«Blue Moon, and Alexander and 


Chris Byron, Owners 

King Midas Restaurant, Mutt 
Arenovski, manager, and 
Canal Enterprises, Inc. 


Royal Restaurant (known 
Riviera), William pow toy 


Proprietor 
FITCHBURG: Stolzmann, Mr. 
Bolduc, Henry RED WING: 
HAVERHILL: Red Wing Grill, Robert A, 
Assas, Joe Nybo, Operator 
HYANNIS: ROCHESTER: 
Casa Madrid, and Pat Particelli Co. B., State Guard, and Alvin 
HOLYOKE: Costello 
Holyoke Theatre, Bernard W. SLAYTON: 
Levy E. E. Iverson 
LOWELL: Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud 
Carney, John F., Amusement Iverson 
Company WINONA: 
Francis X. Crowe Interstate Orchestra Service, and 
MILLERS FALLS: L. Porter Jung 
Rhythm Inn, and R. M. 
Thabeault MISSISSIPPI 
MONSON: 
BILOXI: 
Consgaiia. Leo El Rancho Club, 


NEW BEDFORD: 


The Derby, and Henry Correia, 


Thiffault, Dorothy (Mimi 
Chevalier) 
SALEM: 


Falcom's Ballroom, and George 


and Mary Larkin 
SHREWSBURY: 
Veterans Council 
WAYLAND: 
Steele. Chauncey Depew 
WILMINGTON: 
Blue Terrace Ballroom, and Aa- 
thony DelTorto 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR: 
McLaughlin, Max 
BATTLE CREEK: 
Smith, David 
BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. Howard 
DETROIT: 
Adler, Caeser 
Bel Aire (formerly Lee "N Ed- 
die’s), and Al Wellman, 
Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Sam and Louis Bernstein, 
Owners 
Bibb, Allen 
Blake, David R. 
Briggs, Edgar M. 
Claybrook, Adolphus 
Conners Lounge, and Joe Pallaz- 
zolo, Operator 
Daniels, James M. 
Dustin Steamship Company, N. 
M. Constans 
Gay Social Club, and 
Eric Scriven 
Green, Goldman 
Hoffman, Sam 
Johnson, Ivory 
Kosman, Hyman 
Minando, Nono 
Payne, Edgar 
Papadimas, Babis 
Pyle, Howard D., and Savoy 
Promotions 
Robinson, Wm. H. 
Royal Steak House 
Thomas, Matthew B. 
ESSEXVILLE: 
House of Fogarty, and John 
F. Fogarty, Owner 
FERNDALE: 
Club Plantation, and Doc 
Washington 
FLINT: 
Platter Lounge, and Earl West 
GRAND RAPIDs: 
Club Chez-Ami, Anthony 
Scalice, Proprietor 
Powers Theatre 
Universal Artists, and 
Phil Simon 
KAWKAWLIN: 
Old Mill Dance Hall, Ernest 
Fortin, Owner 
MUSKEGON HEIGHTS: 
Griffen, James 
Wilson, Leslie 


Wm. and Laura Macklin 


MINNESOTA 


DETROIT LAKES: 

Johnson, Allan V. 
EASTON: 

Hannah, John 
MANKATO: 

Rathskeller, and Carl A. 

Becker 

MINNEAPOLIS: 


International Food and Home ANACONDA: 


Shows 
Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- 
tions, and C. A. McEvoy 


o Ge PIPESTONE: 


Coopman, Marvin 


Wesley 
Joyce, Harry, Owner Pilot 
House Night Club 
Thompson, 
CLEVELAND: 
Hardin, Drexel 
ILLE: 


GREENV 
Pollard, Flenord 
GULFPORT: 


Plantation Manor, and Herman PENDER: 


Burger 
HATTIESBURG: 


Jazzy Gray's (The Pines), and 
Howard Homer Gray (Jazzy RUSHVILLE: 


Gray) 
JACKSON: 
Carpenter, Bob 
Poor Richards, and Richard 
K. Head, Employer 
Royal Steak House 
Smith, C. C., Operator, Rob- 
bins Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff, 
Ark.) 
KOSCIUSKO: 
Fisher, Jim 
LELAND: 
Lillo’s Supper Club and Jimmy 
Lillo 


MERIDIAN: 
Bishop, James E. 
NATCHEZ: 
Colonial Club, and Ollie 
Koerber 
VICKSBURG: 
Blue Room Nite Club, and 
Tom Wince 


MISSOURI 


BOONEVILLE: 

Bowden, Rivers 

Williams, Bill 
CHILLICOTHE: 

Hawes, H. H. 
FORT LEONARD WOOD: 

Lawhon, Sgt. Harry A. 
GREENFIELD: 

Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 
{NDEPENDENCE: 

Casino Drive Inn, J. W. Joha- 

son, Owner 
LIN 


: 

Silver Doilar, Dick Mills, Man- 
ager-Owner 

KANSAS CITY: 

Babbitt, William (Bill) H. 

Canton, L. 

Esquire Productions, aad Ken- 

neth Yates, and Bobby Hen 
shaw 

Main Street Theatre 

Red's Supper Club, and 
Herbert “‘Red’’ Drye. 

Zelma Roda Club, Emmett J. 
Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 
Manager 

MACON: 

Macon County Fair Association, 

Mildred Sanford, Employer 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 

Schult-Krocker Theatrical 

Agency 
OAKWOOD (HANNIBAL): 

Club Belvedere, and Charles 

Mattlock 


POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


PONTIAC: 
Henry's Restaurarft, and Charles 


UTICA 
Spring Hill Farms, and Andrew 
Sneed 


and john 


ATLANTIC CITY: 


ST. LOUIS: 

Barnholtz, Mac 

Beaumont Cocktail Lousdll 
Ford, Owner 

po ey Fred Guinea James 
Caruth an Guinyard, 
co-owners 

Caruth, James, Operator ¢ 
Rhumboogie, Cate Society 
Brown Bomber Bar 

Caruth, James, Cafe 

Chesterfield Bar, and Sam 

D'Agostino, Sam 

Graff, George 

Haynes, Lillard 

Markham, Doyle, and Tune 
Town Ballroom 

New Show Bar, and Joha 
Green, Walter V. Lay 

Nieberg, Sam 

Shapiro, Mel 

VERSAILLES: 

Trade Winds Club, and 

Buchanan, Jr. 


MONTANA 































Reno Club, and Mrs. Vi 
Owner =a 


BUTTE: 
Carnival Room, and Chris 
Martin, Employer 
Webb, Ric 
GREAT FALLS: 
J. & A. Rollercade, and 
James Austic 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept, 
and Charles D. Davis 
FREMONT: 

















Wes-Ann Club, and Tanya 
June Barber 
KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E. 
LODGEPOLE: 

American Legion, and 
ican Legion Hall, and luke 
Sprengel, Chairman 

iK: 













Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran 

Junior Chamber of Commer, 
Richard Gruver, President 

OMAHA: 

Louie's Market, and Louis 
Paperny 

Suchart, J. 









D. 


Pender Post No. 55, America 
Legion, and John F, Kai, 
Dance Manager 










American Legion Post No. él, 
and Kem Daird and Bill 
Chappel 

SCOTTSBLUFF: 

Biggers Ballroom (Pavilion), 
and Floyd Bigger and 
Gene Purnell 


NEVADA 


LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Lawrence, Robert D. 












































































All-American Supper Club and 
Casino, and Jim Thorpe 
RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Marv 
Club Harlem, and Wm. Bail 
and Lonnie W. Johnson 
Twomey, Don 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FABIAN: 

Zaks (Zackers), James 
JACKSON: 

Nelson, Eddy 

Sheirr, James 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 


Hart, Charles, President, aa 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 


ASBURY PARK: 


Gilmore, James E. 
Richardson, Harry 


Bobbins, Abe 

Casper, Joe 

Cheatham, Shelbey 

Club Paradise, and Jack 
Southern, owner and manage 

Delaware Inn, and Nathanid 
Spencer 

Goodleman, Chacles 

Koster, Henry 

Lockman, Harvey 

— I arg Lawrent 


a Restaurant, G. Pas 
and G. Dantzler, Operator 

Olshon, Max 

Pilgrim, Jacques 








Thompson, Putt 












ind Tune 
nd Joba ¥j 
~ Lay 


and Marj 
won 
‘8. Vidich, 


| Chris 


and 
<A 

Fire Dep, 
vis 


Tanya 


and Ame. 
and Robe 


nd jim 


Commere, 
resident 


Louis 


America 
F. Kai, 


t No. lil, 
i Bill 


ivilion), 
and 


Club and 
orpe 


m. Bailey 


1s0n 


41RE 


manage 
Vathaniel 


Lawrence 
Passe, 


CIAN 








leer Ballroom, and Geurye 


E. Chips (Geo. ‘olaine) 
Operator 
E MAY: 
en. Charles, Operator 
CLIFTON: 
August E. Buchner 
EAST ORANGE: 


utchins, William 

or RUTHERFORD: 

Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 
nll 
BOKEN 

ee io Inn, and Thomas 
Monto, Employer 
Sportsmen Bar and Grill 
JERSEY CITY: 

Bonito, a 
urco, Ferruccio 

Trlomeh Records, and Gerry 
Quenn, present Owner, and 
G. Statiris (Grant) and 
Bernie Levine, former Owners 

LAKE HOPATCONG: 

Dunham, Oscar 

LAKEWOOD: 

seldin, S. H. 

LITTLE FERRY: 

Monte Carlo, and Mickey Gerard 
and George Spraguc, Owners 

Scarne, John 

LONG BRANCH: 

Hoover, Clifford 

Kitay, Marvin 

McKEE CITY: 

Turf Club, and Nellie M. Grace, 
Owner 
Rappaport, A., Owner The Blue 
Room 
Wright, Wilbur 

MANAHAWKIN: 

Jimmy's Tavern, and 
Jimmy Mascola. Owner 

MONTCLAIR: 

Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos. 
Haynes, and James Costello 

MORRISTOWN: 

Richard’s Tavern, and Raymond 
E. Richard, Proprietor 

NEWARK: 

Coleman, Melvin 

Graham, Alfred 

Hall, Emory 

Hays, Clarence 

Harris, Earl 

Holiday Corner, and Jerry 
Foster, employer 

Johnson, Robert 

jones, Carl W. 

Levine, Joseph 

Lloyds Manor, and Smokey Mc- 
Allister 

Mariano, Tom 
“Panda,” Daniel Straver 

Prestwood, William 

Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
Grande, Proprietor 

Rollison, Eugene 

Simmons, Charles 

Tucker, Frank 

Wilson, Leroy 

Zaracardi, Jack, Galanti A. A. 

NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Andy's Hotel, and Harold Klein 
Jack Ellel 

NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 

ORTLEY: 

Loyal Order of Moose Lodge 
399, and Anthony Checchia, 
employer 

PASSAIC: 

Tico Tico Club, and Gene Di- 

Virgilio, owner 
PATERSON: 

Hatab, Sam 

Pyatt, Joseph 

Ventimiglia, Joseph 

PENNSAUKEN: 

Beller, Jack 

PENNS GROVE: 
Club Mucho, and Joe Rizzo, 
Owner 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson, Joe 
SOMERVILLE: 
Harrison, Bob 
SPRING LAKE: 

Broadacres and Mrs. Josephine 

Ward, Owner 
IT: 


Ahrons. Mitchell 
TEANECK: 
Suglia, Mrs. Joseph 
TRENTON: 
Crossing Inn, and John Wyrick, 
Employer 
VAUX 
Carillo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND: 
Gross, David 
WEST NEW YORK: 
3'Nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer, Harry 
Boorstein, President 
WILLIAMSTOWN: 
Talk of the Town Cafe, and 
Rocco Pippo, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 
Halliday, Finn 
Loma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, Employer 
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Mary Green Attractions, Mary 
Green and David Time, Pro- 
moters 

CLOVIS: 

Denton, J. Earl, Owner Plaza 

Hotel 
REYNOSA: 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 
Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 
ROSWELL: 
Russell, L. D. 
RUDIOSO: 
Davis, — w. 
SANTA F 

Emil's Night Club, and Emil 
Mignardo, Owner 

Valdes, Daniel T. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 

400 Casino, and Herman 
Halpern, Proprietor 

Johnson, Floyd 

O'Meara Attractions, Jack 

Richard's Bar-B-Que, David 
Richards 

Snyder, Robert 

States, lonatnan 

ALDER CREEK: 
Burke’s Manor, and Harold A. 
Burke 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Young, Joshua F. 
BINGHAMTON: 

Paramount Lounge, and Joe 

Darriego, Owner 
BRONX: 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 

Auman, Martin 

Club Delmar, Charles Marce- 
lino and Vincent Delostia, 
Employers 

Jugarden, Jacques I., 

Metro Anglers Social Club, and 
Aaron Murray 


Miller, Joe 

New Royal Mansion (formerly 
Royal Mansion), and Joe 
Miller and/or Jacques Il. 
Jugarden 

Perry Records, and Sam 
Richman 


Santoro, E. J. 

Sinclair, Carlton teaen Parker) 

Williams, J. 

BROOKLYN: 

Aurelia Court, Inc. 

Ferdinand’s Restaurant, 
Mr. Ferdinand 

Globe Promoters of Huckelbuck 
Revue, Harry Dixon and 
Eimo Obey 

Hali, Edwin C. 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kingsborough Athletic Club, 
George Chandler 

Morris, Philip 

Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor 

Reade, Michael 

Rosenberg, Paul 

Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 

Steurer, Eliot 

1024 Club, and Albert Friend 

Thompson, Ernest 


and 


Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Proprietor 
Williams, Melvin 
BUFFALO: 


Bourne, Edward 
Calato, Joe snd Teddy 
Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 


Harmon, Lissa (Mrs. Rosemary 
Humphrey) 
Jackson, William 


Nelson, Art and Mildred 

Ray’s Bar-D, and Raymond C. 
Demperio 

Twentieth Century Theatre 

DRYDEN: 

Dryden Hotel, and Anthony 

Vavra, Manager 
FAR ROCKAWAY, L. L: 

Town House Restaurant, and 

Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 
FERNDALE: 

Gross American House, and 
Hannah Gross, Owner 

Pollack Hotel, and Elias Pol- 
lack, Employer 

Stier’s Hotel, and Philip Stier, 
Owner 

FLEISCHMANNS: 

Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 

FRANKFORT: 
Reile, Frank 
Tyler, Lenny 
GLENS FALLS: 

Gottlieb, Ralph 

Newman, Joel 

Sleight, Don 

GLEN SPEY: 

Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer 

GLENWILD: 

Glenwild Hotel and Country 
Club, and Mack A. Lewis, 
Employer 

GRAND ISLAND: 

Williams, Ossian V. 


HUDSON: 


Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 


ILION: 
Wick, Phil 
ITHACA: 
Bond, Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 
Griffith, A. J., Jr. 
LAKE HUNTINGTON: 
Belmont Hotel, and J. M. 
Levant, Owner 
LAKE PLACID: 
Carriage Club, and C. B. 
Southworth 
LARCHMONT: 
Sachs, R. 
LIMESTONE: 
Steak House, and Dave 
Oppenheim, Owner 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Chester, Abe 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Ir., Estate 
MALONE: 
Club Restaurant, and Louis 
Goldberg, Manager 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harty, Proprietor, 
Wagon Wheel Tavern 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Acropolis Casino, and Alexis 
Carosoulos 
Allegro Records, and Paul Piner 
Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 


Music 

Andu, John R, 
Consul) 

Bachelor’s Club of America, and 
John A. Talbot, Jr., and 
Leonard Karzmar 

Benrubi, Ben 

Reverly Green Agency 

Blue Note, and J. C. Clarke, 
Employer, 227 Restaurant 
Co 


(Indonesian 


rp. 

Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner 

Bruley, Jesse 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency 

Camera, Rocco 

Canfield Productions, and Spiz- 
zie Canfield 

Carne, Raymond 

Castleholm Swedish Restaurant 
and Henry Ziegler 

Chanson, Inc., Monte Gardner 
and Mr. Rodriguez 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic 

Coffery, Jack 

Cohen, Marty 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co. 
Maurice Spivack and Kathe- 
rine Gregg 

“Come and Get It" 

Common Cause, Inc., 
Mrs. Payne 

Cook, David 

Courtney, Robert 

Crochert, Mr. 

Cross, James 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Cros- 
sen Associates 

Crown Kecords, 

Currie, Lou 

Delta Productions, and Leonard 
M. Burton 

DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corporation 

Dubonnet Records, and Jerry 
(Jerome) Lipskin 

Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 

85 Club, Kent Restaurant Corp., 
Anthony Kourtos and Jor 
Russo 

Fontaine, Lon & Don 

Goldberg (Garrett), Seanad 

Goldstein, Robert 

Granoft, Budd 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 
Management 

Heminway, Phil 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Insley, William 

Johnson, Donald E. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin Pro- 
ductions 

Kenny, Herbert C. 

Kent Music Co., and Nick 
Kentros 

King, Gene 

Knight, Raymond 

Kushner, Jack and David 

Law, Jerry 


Company 
and 


Inc, 


Levy, John 

Lew Leslie and his ‘“‘Black- 
birds’’ 

Little Gypsy, Inc., and Rose 


Hirschler and John Lobel 

Manhattan Recording Corp., and 
Walter H. Brown, Jr. 

Manning, Sam 

Markham, Dewey ‘‘Pigmeat”’ 

Mayo, Melvin E. 

McCaffrey, Neill 

McMahon, Jess 

Metro Coat and Suit Co., and 
Joseph Lupia 

Meyers, Johnny 

Millman, Mort 

Montanez, Pedro 


Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization 


Mullins Cafe, and Louise I. 
Mullins 

Murray's 

Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., Benjamin J. Fiedler 
and Clinton P. Sheehy 

Neill, William 

Newman, Na 

New Friends of Music, and 
Hortense Monath 

New York Civic Opera Com. 
pany, Wm. Reutemann 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
James Blizzard and Henry 
Robinson, Owners 

Orpheus Record Co 

O'Shaughnessy, Meg 

Pargas, Orlando 

Parmentier, David 

Phillips, Robert 

Place, The, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager 

Prince, Hughie 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Ralph Cooper Agency 

Regan, Jack 

Robinson, Charles 

Rogers, Harry, Owner ‘Frisco 
Follies’’ 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Op- 
erator Penthouse Restaurant 

Sandy Hook S. §. Co., and 
Charles Gardner 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John 

Sloyer, Mrs. 

South Seas, Inc., Abner J. 
Rubien 

Southland Recording Co., and 
Rose Santos 

Spotlite Club 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Stromberg, Huat, Jr. 

Strouse, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Talent Corp. of America, 
Harry Weissman 

Teddy McRae Theatrical 
Agency, Inc. 

Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edward A. 
Cornez, President 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, 
Incorporated 

United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin 

Venus Star Social Club, and 
Paul Earlington, Manager 

Walker, Aubrey, Maisonette 
Social Club 

Wanderman, George 

Watercapers, Inc. 

Wee and Leventhal, Inc 

Wellish, Samuel 

Wilder Operating Company 

Zaks (Zackers), James 

NIAGARA FALLS: 


Flory's Melody Bar, Joe and 
Nick Florio, Proprietors 
Greene, Willie 


Kliment. Robert F. 
NORTH TROY: 
Nite Cap Inn, and Thos. Patton, 
Owner 
NORWICH: 


Old Mill Restaurant, and Daniel 
and Margaret Ferraro 
PATCHOGUE: 
Kay's Swing Club, Kay 
Angeloro 
ESTER: 


Boston Harbor Cafe, and Mr. 
Casey, Proprietor 
Quonset Inn, and Raymond Jj. 
Moorze 
Valenti, Sam 
Willows, and Milo Thomas, 
Owner 
ROME: 
Marks, Al 
SABATTIS: 
Sabattis Club, and Mrs. 
V. Coleman 
SARANAC LAKE: 
Birches, The, Mose LaFountain, 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr. 
Durgans Grill 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Clark. Stevens and Arthur 
SCHENECTADY: 
Edwards, M. C 
Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. 
Edwards, Manager 
Silverman, 
SOUTH FALLSBURGH: 
Seldin, S. H., Operator (Lake- 
wood, N. 3), Grand View 
Hotel 
Silvers Hotel, 
Silvers 
SUFFERN: 


Verna 


and Abraham 


TANNERSVILLE: 
Germano, Basil 
TROY: 
Music Club, and John Sage, 
. Patton, James Trembly 
UTICA: 


Block, 
Burke's a Cabin, Nick Burke, 
Owner 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms pee, Joha 


Duffy's Tavern, Terrance Duffy 
WATERVLIET: 
Cortes, Rita, James E. Strates 


Jerry-Anns Chateau, and 
Jerry Rumania 
WHITE PLAINS: 


Alamac Country Club, and 
Max Shapiro 

Waldorf Hotel, and Morris 

Babner, William 


LONG ISLAND 


(New York) 
ASTORIA: 
Hirschler, Rose 
Lobel, John 
ATLANTIC BEACH: 
Bel Aire Beach and Cabanna 
Club (B. M. Management 


Corp.), and Herbert Monath, 
President 
Normandie Beach Club, Alexan- 
der, DeCicco 
BAYSIDE: 
Mirage Room, and Edward S&S. 
Friedland 


BELMORE: 

Babner, William ]. 
GLENDALE: 

Warga, Paul S. 
MANHASSET: 


Caro’s Restaurant, and 
Mark Caro 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Markey, Charles 
BURLINGTON: 
mere. ia Room, and 
John Lo 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 


Amusement Corp. of America 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 

Karston, Joe 
Southern Attractions, 
T. D. Kemp, Jr. 

DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
Highland Bowl, 
Wallace 
Parker House of Music, and 


and 
and Walter 


Fair Park Casino, and Irish 
Horan 
Ward, Robert 
Weingarten, E., of Sporting 
Events, Inc. 

GREENVILLE: 

Hagans, William 

Ruth, Thermon 

Wilson, Sylvester 
HENDERSONVILLE: 

Livingston, Buster 
KINSTON: 

Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 

Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 
REIDSVILLE: 

Ruth, Thermon 
WALLACE: 

Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILSON: 

McCann, Roosevelt 

McCann, Saw 

McEachon, Sam 


NORTH DAKOTA 
BISMARCK: 


EVILS LAKE: 
Beacon Club, Mrs. G. J. 


Christianson 


WARREN: 
Wragg, Herbert, Jr. 


OHIO 

AERON: 
Basford, Doyle 
Buddies Club, 





Armitage, Walter, P 
County Theatre 
SYLVAN LAKE: 
Hill Top Lodge, and Paul 
Wolfson, Manager 
SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi'’s Fantasy Cafe, and 
Frank Bagozzi, Employer 


and Alfred 
Scrutchings, Operator 
Namen, Robert ‘ 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager 
Thomas, Nick 


CANTON: 
Huff, Lloyd 


> ies 
Pins, ot wr eee 


Wallace, Dr. J. H. 
CLEV 


ELAND: 

Atlas Attractions, and Ray 
Grair 

Bender, Harvey 


Bonds, Andrew 

Club Ebony, and M. > De sa 
Employer, and Phil G 

Club Ron-day-Voo, and v. s. 
Dearing 

Dixon, Forrest 

Lindsay Skybar, and Phil Bash, 
Owner 


Lowry, Fred 

Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Spero, Herman 

Stutz, E. §., and Circle Theatre 

Tucker's Blue Grass Cluv, and 
A. J. Tucker, Owner 

Ltep a Carl O. 

COLUMBUS: 

Askins, William 

Bell, Edward 

Beta Nu Bidg. Association, and 
Mrs. Emerson Cheek, Pres. 

Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion 


Mallory, William 
Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post 567, and Captain G. W 


McDonald 
Turf Club, and Ralph Steven- 
son, Proprietor 
DAYTON. 
Blue Angel, and Zimmer “ablon, 


Owner 
Boucher, Roy D. 
Daytona Club, and William 


Carpenter 

Rec Club, and Wm. L. Jackson, 
James Childs and Mr. Stone 

Taylor, Earl 

ELYRIA: 

Dance Theatre, Inc., and A. W. 
Jewell, President 

EUCLID: 

Rado, Gerald 
FINDLAY: 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Operators Paradise Club 

GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and Mr. 
Wilson 
RoMar Roller Rink, and Mr, 
and Mrs. Roscoe Yarger 
LIMA: 
Colored Elks Club, and Gus 
Hall 
PIQUA: 
Sedgewick, Lee, Operator 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, and Paul D. 
Reese, Owner 
SANDUSKY: 
Eagles Club 
, Mathews, S. D. 
* Sallee, Henry 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Jackson, Lawrence 
Terrace Gardens, and H, J. 
McCall 


TOLEDO: 
Barnett, W. E. 
Club Tecumseh, ane Joseph 
Simon, Operato 
LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- 
te Co., and Don B, Owens, 
"= 


National ‘eet Ashbetic Club, Roy 
Miller 


seen and _— 


= Opera Association 
aeabe Club, and Danny Finch 
|A: 


Hull, Russ 
Russ Hull 
YOUNG 


STOWN: 
Colony Night Club, and Floyd 
jaynes 
Summers, Virgil (Vic) 
Venner, Pierre 
OKLAHOMA 


George R. Anderson Post No. 
65, American Legion, and 
Floyd Loughridge 


Gutire, John A., Rodeo 
» con w Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 


CITY: 
Leonard’s Club, and Leonard 


» Taylor 





Southwestern Attractions, M. K. NEW CASTLE: 


Boldman and Jack Swiger 


we 


Hall (cok 





Calvin Simmons 


SHAWNEE: 
DeMarco, Frank 
TULSA: 


Berns, Harry B. 
Love's Cocktail Lounge, 


Shacfier, Owner 
Weinstein, Archie, Commercial 


HERMISTON: 

Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
LAKESIDE: 

Bates, E. P. 
PENDLETON: 

Elks Club, and Wm. H. Nelson 
PORTLAND: 


r 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
ident 


R. C. Bartlett, Pres 
ROGUE RIVER: 
Arnold, Ida Mae 
SALEM: 


SHERIDAN: 
AN: 
American Legion Post No. 75, 
Melvin Agee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hugo's and George Fidler and 


Alexander Altieri, Props. 


BERWYN: 


Main Line Civic Light Opera 


Co., Nat Burns, Director 
BLAIRSVILLE: 


Italian Club, and Sam 
Esposito, Manager 
Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 


Employer 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, John 
INV! 


ILLE: 
Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer 

MAWR: 


BRYN 


K. P. Cafe, and George Papaian 


CARLISLE: 


Grand View Hotel, 


Nydick, Employer 


CHESTER: 
Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 


Employer 
Fisher, Samuel 
Pyle, William 
Reindollar, Harry 


DEVON: 
DO 


Jones, Martin 
: 


Bedford, C. D, 
ERIE: 


Pope Hotel, and Ernest Wright 
: 


EVERSON 
King, M 
AIRMOU 


Riverside Ina, 


r. 


Inc., 


and Mrs. Walter 
PARK: 


and 


and Arhur 


. 


Samuel 


Ottenberg, President 
LENOLDEN: 
Joseph A., Owner, 


Barone, 


202 Musical Bar (West 


Chester, Pa.) 
HARRISBURG: 
Ickes, Robert N. 
Knipple, Ollie, and Ollie 
Knipple's Lounge 


P. T. K. Fraternity of Joha 
Harris High 


hool, 


and 


Robert Spitier, Chairman 
Reeves, William T. 
. B. N, 
HAVERFORD: 


Boots and Saddle Club, and 
Everett Allen 
KENNETT SQUARE: 

Hotel Kennett 
KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 
Freed, Murray 
Samuels. 
NSFORD: 


John Parker 


Ricardo’s Hotel and Cafe, 
and Richard Artuso 


LEWISTOWN 


Temple Theatre, and 
Carl E. Temple 


LUZERNE: 


Fogarty’s Club, and Mrs. 


Jeanne Fogarty 


Simmons, Al., Jr. 


Mason, Bill 


NA 


Chavez, Chick 


44 


NTICOKE: 

Hamilton's Night Club, and 

Jack Hamilton, Owner 
Harold 


WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C. 
Johnson, Thurmon 
Whatley, Mike 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CFTY: 


NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. 
L. Waxman, Owner 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 
Mrs. Pearl Hunter 


Natale, Tommy 
CITY: 


Pessie, Bill 
Grady’s Dinner Club, and 


Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, Grady Floss, Owner 
Hayes, Billie and Floyd, Club 
Zanzibar 


Operator 
Bubeck, Carl F. 


land, employer 
VERMONT 


Velvet Club, and M. S. Suther- 


ONTARIO 
Taylor, Dan 
COBOURG: 
International Ice 


MARSHFIELD: 

Uptown Bar, and Eddie Arnett 

MILWAUKEE: 
Bethia, Nick Williams 
Continental Theatre Bar 
Cupps, Arthur, Ir. 
Dimaggio, Jerome 
Gentilli, Nick 
Manianci, Vince 
Rizzo, Jack D. 
Singers Rendezvous, 

Sorce, Frank Balistrieri 


and Joe © 


and ‘Summer Gardens, and Jame 


HUMBOLDT: 
Ballard, Egbert 


KNOXVILLE: 
—— on Ice, John J. 


Click Club 

Davis, Russell 

Davis, Samuel 

Dupree, Hiram K. 

DuPree, Reese 

Erlanger Ballroom 

Melody Records, Inc. 

Montalvo, Santos 

Muziani, Joseph 

Philadelphia Lab. Company, and 
Luis Colantunno, 

Pinsky, Harry . 

Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau 

Stanley, Frank 

Stiefel, Alexander 

PITTSBURGH: 


Ficklin, Thomas 

Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service 

Oasis Club, and Joe DeFran- 
cisco, Owner 

Pennsylvania State Grand Lodge 
of the 2 of Pythias 

Reight, C. H. 

Sala, Joseph M., Owner, El 
Chico Cafe 

POTTSTOWN: 

Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 

NTON: 


Jackson, Dr. R. B. 
Nocturne Club, and John 
Porter Roberts, operator 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 

Mays, Willie B. 
AUSTIN: 

Fl Morrocco 

Von, Tony 

Williams, James 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 
BEAUMONT: 


Bishop, E. W. 
BOLING: 


tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 
BROWNWOOD: 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and R. N. Leggett and Chas, 
D. Wright 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Kirk, Edwin 
ALLAS: 


Beck, Jim, Agency 

SCRA 3 Embassy Club, Helen Askew, 
McDonough, Frank and James L. Dixon, Sr., co- 

SHENANDOAH: owners ; 
Mikita, John Lee, Don, Owner of Script and 

SLATINGTON: Score Productions and Opera- 
tor of “Sawdust and Swing- 
time” 

Linskie (Skippy Lynn), Owner 
of Script and Score Pro- 
ductions and Operator of 
pr and Swinetime” 


Flick, Walter H. 


Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Toffel, Adolph 
UNIONTOWN: 
Polish Radio Club, and Joseph 
A. Zelasko 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Pete, Manager Wash- 
ington Cocktail Lounge 
Lee, Edward 





Williams, Bill 


WEST CHESTER: 

202 Musical Bar, and Joseph A. 
Barone, owner (Glenolden, 
Pa.), and Michael lezzi, 
co-owner 

ILLIAMSPORT: 

Pinella, James 

ILKES-BA 3 


Famous Door, and Joe Earl, 

Operator 
Florence, F. A., Jr. 
Jenkins, J. W., ‘and Parrish Ino 
Sn Chic 

Kahan, Samuel Stripling, Howard 
WORTHINGTON: GALVESTON: 

Conwell. J. R. Evans, Bob 
YORK: Shiro, Charles 

Daniels, William Lopez GONZALES: 

. Dailey Bros. Circus 
SOUTH CAROLINA Chae seams a eal ae 
ub Bagdad, R. P. Br 

CHESTER: ; 

Mack’s Old Tyme Minstrels, Marian Teague, Operators 
and Harry Mack 


HENDERSON: 
CHARLESTON: ah, 
Hampton Supper Club and Coats, Paul 
John Ballasikas Jetson Oscar 
COLUMBIA: ae it McMullen, E. L 
Block C Club, University of Revis, Bouldin 
South Carolina : 
FLORENCE: 


Singleterry, J. A. 
City Recreation Commission, World Amusements, Inc., Thos. 
and james C. Putnam 


A. Wood, President 
GREENVILLE 


" ——— 
Collins, Dee 
K. . 

Feet Hie Seppe ht B.%usneaiew, 

y ¥: Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
K. Mosely, and Sue Ellison, Club), and B. D. Holi 
former Owner and Manager E us He » imap, 

Harlem Theatre, Joe Gibson R sg a 

MARIETTA: Jam. Ae ke 

“Bring on the Girls,” and 

Don Meadors, Owner 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 

Wurthmann, George W., Jr. (of 
the Pavilion, Isle of Palms, 
South Carolina) 

MYRTLE BEACH: 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 
SPARTANBURG: 

Holcome, H. C. 
UNION: 

Dale Bros. Circus @ 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
SIOUX FALLS: 
Mataya, Irene 
TENNESSEE 


CLARKSVILLE: 
Harris, William 


Rose Club, and Mrs. Harvey 

Kellar and Bill Grant 
PALESTINE: 

Earl, J. W. 

Griggs, Samuel 

Grove, Charles 

PARIS: 
Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Merkle, Employer 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Demland, William 
SAN ANGELO: 

Specialty Productions, Nelson 

Scott and Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 

Forrest, Thomas 

Leathy, J. W. (Lee), 
M Dude Ranch Club 

Obledo, F. J. 

Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, 
and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 

VALASCO: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 

and Orchestra Manage- 


Rockin’ 


JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 


Grecal E Enterprises (also known 
Dixie Recording Co.) 
staan, Joba 


Peter Orlando 


RUTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, and Mrs. Estelle Weinberger, A. J. 
i NEOPIT: 


. 
VIRGINIA son, Vice 
ALEXANDRIA: 

Commonwealth Club, Joseph 

Burko, ‘eenad Spel 

BUENA VISTA 

Rockbridge Theatre 
DANVILLE: 


Fuller, J. H. 
EXMORE: 


Miller, Jerry 
RHINELA: 2 
Kendall, Mr., 
Wood Lodge 
ROSHOLT: 
Akavickas, Edward 
SHEBOYGAN: 


Tropical a Qcstum, and Herb 
Hulsizer 
TOMAH: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


WYOMING 


CASPER: 
S & M Enterprises, and Syl- 
vester Hill 


HHTFOOT: 
Yorkie’s Tavern and 
Chauncey Batchelor 
LYNCHBURG: 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
MARTINSVILLE: 
Hutchens, M. E. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 


Isaac Burton 

McClain, B. 

Terry's Supper Club 
NORFOLE: 


CHEYENNE: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy Shy-Ann Nite Club, and Hazei 
Simon, Proprietor Kline, Manager 
Cashvan. Irwin DUBOIS: 
Meyer, Morris Rustic Pine Tavern, and 
Rohanna, George Bob Harter 
ae ROCK SPRINGS: 
Sikes. G, Smoke House Lounge, Del K. 
— James, Employer 


RICHMOND: 
American Legion Post No. 151 DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Knight, Allen, Jr. 
Rendez-vous, and Oscar Black 
ow. H. WASHINGTON: 
Adelman, Ben 
Alvis, Ray C. 

Archer, Pat 


VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Cabana Club, and Jack Staples 


Bass, Milton 
Melody Inn (formerly Harry's 

Celebrity Club, and Lewis Clark 
China _— Sam Wong, 


The Spot), Harry L. Sizer, 
Jr., Employer 
Surf Club, and Paul Fox 
White. William A. 
WILLIAMSBURG: 
Log Cabin Beach, and W. H. 
(Fats) Jackson 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 

Grove, Sirless 

Harvison, R. S 

908 Club, and Fred Baker 
SPOKANE: 

Lyndel, Jimmy (James Delage!) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner 
El Patio Boat Club, and Charles 
Powell, Operator 
White. Ernest B. s 
CHARLES TOWN: 
Orchard Inn, and Mrs. 
Bishop 
HUNTINGTON: 
Brewer, D. C. 


Clore 

Club ‘Afrique, and Charles 
Liburd, employer 

Club Cimmarron, and Lloyd 
Von Blaine and Cornelius R. 
Powell 

Club Ellington (D. E. Corp.), 
and Herb Sachs, President 

D. E. Corporation, and Herb 
Sachs 

duVal, Anne 

Five O-Clock Club, and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Gold, Sol 

Hoberman, John Price, Pres. 
Washington Aviation Country 
Club 

Hoffman, Edward F., Hoffman's 
3 Ring Circus 

Kirsch, Fred 

Mansfield, Emanuel 

Moore, Frank, Owner Star 
Dust Club 

Murray, Lewis, and Lou and 
Alex Club, and Club Bengasi 

Perruso’s Restaurant, and Vito 
Perruso, Employer 

Purple Iris, Chris D. Cassi- 
mus and Joseph Cannon 

Robinson, Robert L. 

Romany Room, Mr. Weintraub, 
Operator, and Wm. Biron, 
Manager 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Rumpus Room, 
Cooke, Owner 

Smith, J. A. 

Spring Road Cafe, and 
Casimer ra 

T. & W. Corporation, Al 
Simonds, Paul Mana 

Walters, Alfred 

Wong, Hing 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 
CALGARY: 


Sylvia 


3 
— Charles 
LOGA 
— A. J. 
MARTENSBURG: 
a. George E. 


Club 67 and Mrs. 

Davies, Manager 
WHEELING: 
Mardi Gras 


WISCONSIN 


ADAMS COUNTY: 
Chula Vista Resort, and Joe F. 
and Vera Kaminski 
BEAR CKEEK: 
Schwacler, Leroy 


BOWLER: 
Reinke, 7 and Mrs. 


Shirley 
and Elmer 


Galst, erwia 
Franklin, Allen 
Peasley, Charles W. Imeprial Order Daughters of 
GREENVILLE: the Empire 
Simmons, "Gordon A. 


MONTON: 


Reed, Jimmie 
HAYWARD: ED’ 
The Chicago Inn, and Mr. 
inthe Gs Susan: € Eckersley, Frank J. C. 


8 Cowes BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HURLEY: 
Club Francis, and James Francis VANCOUVER: 
Fontecchio, Mrs. Elcey, Gaylorde Enterprises, 
Fiesta Carrigan, Manager 
LA CROSSE: H. Singer and Co. Enterprises, 
Tooke, Thomas, and Little and H. Singer 
Dandy Tavern Stars of Harlem Revue, and B. 
Trocadero Club, and George Lyle Baker and Joseph Kowan 
Eastling Attractions, Operators 


and L. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN | 


American Legion, Sam Dicken- 
-Commander 


Manager Holly HA 


Webb 
GUELPH: y 
Naval Veterans Associ 
Louis C. Janke, Presiden 


TON: 
Nutting, M. R., Pres, 
Bros. Circus (Circus 
tions, Ltd.) 
STINGS: 


Bassman, George, and 
Pavilion 
LONDON: 
Merrick Bros. Circus (G 
Productions, Ltd.), and 
R. Nutting, President 
SOUTH SHORE, 
MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 
Glendale Pavilion, 
ham 
NEW TORONTO: 


Ted 


SOUND: 
Thomas, Howard M. (Doc) 
THUR: 


PORT AR 


Curtin, M. 


TORONTO: 


Amb: A 


and M 
Records, Messrs. Darwyn 
and Sokoloff 

Habler, Peter 

Kesten, Bob 

Langbord, Karl 

Local Union 1452, CIO Sad 
Workers Organizing Com 
mittee 

Miquelon, Y. 

Mitford, Bert 

Radio Station CHUM 

Wetham, Katherine 

Weinberg, Simon 





WEST TORONTO: 


Ugo’s Italian Restaurant 


WINi 3 
Bilow, Hilliare 


QUEBEC 


Owae: 
Clove's. "Musical Bar, and Jean DRUMMONDVILLE: 


Grenik, Marshall 


FARNHAM: 


Martin's Hotel, and S. Tomes, 
Owner 


MONTREAL: 


Association des Concerts Cl» 
siques, Mrs. Edward Blouis, 
and Antoine Dufor 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, and LaSociee 
Artistique 

Coulombe, Charles 

Daoust, Hubert and Raymond 

Domaine de Brandon, and 
Gaston Bacon, Proprietor 

Edmond, Roger 

Gypsy Cafe 

Haskett, Don (Martin York) 

Lussier, Pierre 

Norbert, Henri 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rode 
Show 

Vic’s Restaurant 


POINTE-CLAIRE: 


Oliver, Wilham 


THREE RIVERS: 


St. Maurice Club 


UEBEC: 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rode 
Show 


QUEBEC CITY: 


LaChance, Mr. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


REGINA: 


Judith Enterprises, and 
G. W. Haddad 


CUBA 


HAVANA: 


Sans Souci, M. Triay 
ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE: 


Capper, Keith 


Fort Brisbois Chapter of the p,rppanKs: 


Casa Blanca, and A. G. Mi 
doon 

Glen A. Elder (Glen Alvin) 

Players Club, Inc., and Jeam 
and John W. Johnson, 
Employers 

Silver Dollar Bar, and R. B. 
Krize, Proprietor 

Swing Club, and Benny Johnse 


HAWAII 


HONCLULU: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner | 


Pango Pango Club 
Thomas Puna Lake 





wAIKI 
Walk 


so 


SAO P. 
Alvat 





Revue, 
ayfield and 


» and Jame 
.ssociation, 
Be President 
Pres, 
Circus 


and 


ircus (Cj 
td.), and 
sident 


cE: 


Ted 


M. (Dex) 


fonogram 
Darwya 


» ClO Sal 
ting Com 


irant 
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WAIKIKI: 
Walker, 


SOUTH AMERICA 
BRAZIL 


SAO PAULO: 
Alvarez, Baltasar 


Jimmie, and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 


Brandhorst, E. 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Mana 
“Crazy Hollywood Co." 


Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 


Rice 3-Ring Circus 


Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 


Owners and Managers 
Barns, L. L., and Partners 
Bur-Ton, John 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Abernathy, George 
Alberts. Joe 
Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 
Andros, George D. 


Anthne, John 
Arwood, Ross 
Aulger, J. H., 
Aulget Bros. Stock Co. 
Bacon, Paul, Sports Enterprises, 


Inc., and Paul Bacon 


Capell Brothers Circus 
Carison, Ernest 
Carroll, Sam 
Cheney, a and Lee 
Chew, J. H. 

Collins, Dee 
Conway, Stewart 
Dale Bros. Circus 
Davis, Clarence 
Davis, Oscar 

deLys, William 
Deviller, Donald 
DiCarlo, Ray 

Drake, Jack B. 


Finklestine, Harry 
Forrest, Thomas 
Fox, Jesse Lee 


Friendship League of America, 


and A. L. Nelson 

Freich, Joe C. 

Gibbs, Charles 

Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 
Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Goodenough, Johnay 

Garnes, Cc. M. 

George, Wally 

Gould, Hal 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

Hoffman, Edward F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus 

Hollander, Frank, 
D. C. Restaurant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

Hoskins, Jack 

Howard, LeRoy 


= og ee re Eckhart, Robert Howe's Famous Hippodrome 

Po Mrs. Mary Edwards, James, of James Ed- Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Bert Smith Revue wards Productions Sturmak 

Blumenfeld, Nate Feehan, Gordon P. Huga, James 

Bologhino, Dominick Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr. International Ice Revue, Robert 
Bolster, Norman “American Beauties on Parade" White, Jerry Rayfield and J. J. 


Herbert (Tiny) 


Bosserman, 


Field, Scott 


Walsh 


Johnson, 

Johnston, Clifford 

Jones, Charles 

Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 
Kirk, Edwin 


Chalfant, James Blizzard and George McCall 
Seeman, Mipsite Henry Robinson, Owners Smith, Ora T. 3 
oy + a J. Olsen, Buddy Specialty Productions 
rots war Osborn, Theodore Stevens Bros. Circus, and Robert 
veson, Charles O'Toole, J. T., Promoter A. Stevens, Manager 
Levin, Harry tha », Otto, Jim one, is, er 
Lew Leslic and his “Blackbirds” Ouclictte, Louis Stover, William é 
Mack, Bee Patterson, Charles Straus, George a 
McCarthy, E. J. Peth, Iron N. Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 
McCaw, E. E., Pfau, William H. Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Horse Follies of 1946 Pinter, Prank Show 
McGowan, Everett » Marion Tabar, Jacob W. 
Magee, Floyd Rayburn, Charles a R. J. 
ee nen Rayfield, Jerry Thomas, Mac 
Mann, Paul Rea, John Travers, Albert A. 
Markham, Dewey ‘‘Pigmeat”’ Redd, Murray Waltner, Marie, 
Matthews, John Reid, R. R. Ward, W. W. 
Maurice, Ralph Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Edw. Watson, N. C. 
D Beck, Employer Weills, Charles 
Meeks, D. C. Roberts, Harry E. (Hap Roberts White, Robert 
Merry Widow Company, Eugene 9, noc Mel Roy) Williams, Bill 
Haskell, Raymond E. Mauro, Robertson, T. E., Williams, Cargile 
and Ralph Paonessa, Managers “Robertson Rodeo, Inc. Williams, Frederick 
Miller, George E., Jr., former Rogers, C. D. Wilson, Ray 
Bookers License 1129 Ross, Hal J., Enterprises Young, Robert 




























Ken Miller Productions, and Salzmann, oe. art Henry) 
Ken Miller ant Selwyn G. 

me Harold 

Shuster, H. H. 

Singer, Leo, Singer’s Midgets 

Six Brothers Circus, and 


N. Edward Beck, Employer 
Rhapsody on Ice 
New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 





UNFAIR LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 


HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 


Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 
MOBILE: 


Cargyle, Lee, and his Orchestra 


Club Manor, and Arnold Parks 


ARIZONA 

DUNCAN: 

Apache Grove 
PHOENIX: 

Plantation Ballroom 

CA 3 

Y Tavern, and Dave Hill, 

Manager 

TUCSON: 

Gerrard, Edward Barron 

Hula Hut 


ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell Hard- 
age, Prop. 


CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD: 
Jurez Salon, and George Benton 
BEVERLY HILLS: 
White, William B. 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
IONE: 

Watts, 
JACKSON 
Watts, Don, 
LAKE COUNTY 
Cobb Mountain Lodge, Mr. 

Montmarquet, Prop. 
LONG BEACH: 

Chatter Box Cafe, and Robert 
Holstun, Prop. 

Cinderella Ballroom, John A. 
Burley and Jack P. Merrick, 
Proprietors 

LOS ANGELES: 

Fouce Enterprises, 
Dollar Theatre 
Theatre 

OCEANSIDE: 

Town Houst Cafe, and James 

Cusenza, Owner 
PINOLE: 
Pinole Brass Band, and Frank 
E, — Director 

PITTSBUR 

Chncaes, a (Tiny) 
SACRAMENTO; 
RICHMOND: 

Lavender, Wilfie, Orchéstra 

Capps, Roy, Orchestra 
SAN DIEGO: 

Cobra Cafe, and Jerome 
O'Connor, Owner 

SAN FRANCISCO; 

Kelly, Noe} 

Freitas, Carl (also known as Ane 
thony Carle) 


Jones, Cliff 
SAN Luis OBISPO: 
ton, 


Don 
SANTA ROSA, LAKE COUNTY: 
vous 


Don, Orchestra 


Orchestra 


and Million 
and Mayan 


TULARE: 
TDE S Hall 


MARCH, 


1954 





COLORADO 


Denver: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Aerie 2063 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 
RIFLE: 
Wiley, Leland 


CONNECTICUT 


DANIELSON: 
Pine House 

GROTON: 
Swiss Villa 

HARTFORD: 


Buck’s Tavern, Frank S. 


American Legion 
Club 91 
NORWICH: 
Polish Veteran's Club 
Wonder Bar, 
Bernier, Owner 


DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON: 


Brandywine Post No. 12, Ameri- 


can Legion 
Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
Band 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Crystal Bar 
Musical Bar 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Sandbar 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Moose Lodge 
Tic Toc Bar & Grill 
Martinique Club 
Robinsons 
Town Club 
HALLANDALE: 
Ben's Place. Charles Dreisen 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Standor Bar and Cocktail 
Lounge 
KEY WEST: 
Cecil’s Bar 
Duffy's Tavern, and Mr. 
owner 
Jack and Bonnie's 
Starlight Bar 
NEW SMYRNA BEACH: 
New Smyrna Beach Yacht Club 
ORLANDO: 
El Patio Club, and Arthur 


Stern, 


Stork Club, and F. L. Doggett, 
owner 
SARASOTA: 


A Petersburg Yacht Club 

Diamond Horseshoe Night Club, 
Joe Spicola, owner and 
manager 

Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon 

Manager 


GEORGIA 


MACON: 
Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, Al 
Weather, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Sportsmen's Club, Ben J. Alex- 
ander 


De- 


and Roger A. 


Shamrock Club, and Gene A. 
Deen, owner and operator 


IDAHO 
BOISE: 

Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 

LEWISTON: 

Bollinger Hotel, and Sportsmans 

Club 


BURLINGTON: 
Des Moines County Rural Youth 
Organization 
4H Quonset Building, Hawkeye 
Fair Grounds 
CEDAR FALLS: 
Armory Ballroom 
Women's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 
Smoky Mountain Rangers 
FILLMORE: 
Fillmore School Hall 
WEST: 


Circle Inn, and Delbert De- KEY 
Lores, Owner 

MOUNTAIN HOME: ma 
Hi-Way 30 oy Peosta Hall 
Manhattan Clu SIOUX CITY: 

TWIN FALLS: Eagles Lodge Club 
Radio Rendezvous ZWINGLE: 

Zwingle Hall 
ILLINOIS . 

BENTON: | pe Pte KANSAS 
ee ub, an im Sweet, TOPEKA: 

CAIRU: Boley, Don, Orchestra 
The Spot, Al Dennis, Prop. Downs, Red, Orchestra 
CHICAGO: Vinewood Dance Pavilion 

Chicago Defender, and John H. 
Sengstacke KENTUCKY 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- ASHLAND: 


phony Orchestra 
Samczyk, Casimir. Orchestra 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, 


Aerie 1059 n Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 
GALESBURG: wea Gray Holmes ELY: 
Carson's Orchestra FE Fs Picnic, W. L. Little Casino Bar, and Frank 
aee's yg . ‘Con mS Fae ‘ MICHIGAN Pace 
‘owsen ub No. % 
JACKSONVILLE: PADUCAH: INTERLOCHEN: NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Copa Cabana Club, and Red National Music Camp 
Chalet Tavern, in the Iilinois Thrasher, Premslaue BOSCAWEN: Q 
Hotel — ISHPEMING: f Colby’s Orchestra, Myron Colby, 
MARISSA: LOUISIANA Congress Bar, and Guido Leader ; 
Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra Bonetti, Proprietor PITTSFIELD: 
OLIVE BRANCH: LEESVILLE: MUSKEGON: Pittsfield Community Band, 
44 Club, and Harold Babb Capell Brothers Circus Circle S$. Ranch, and Theodore George Freese, Leader 
ONEIDA: NEW ORLEANS: (Ted) Schmidt WARNER: 
Rova Amvet Hall Open House Bar MARQUETTE: Flanders’ Orchestra, Hugh 
STERLING: Five ae Club johaswa Martin M Flanders, Leader 
Bowman, John E. Forte, Fran : : 
Sigman, Arlie 418 Bar and Lounge, and Al NEGA bh NEW JERSEY 
WEST CITY: Bresnahan, Prop. Bianchi Bros. Orchestra, and 
: ¢ Fun Bar Peter Bianchi ATLANTIC CITY: 
Whitehouse Tavern Happy Landing Club Clock Bar 
— a Treasure Chest Lounge MINNESOTA a Cafe 
. urf Bar 
Te M Meadow Brook Club BRAINERD: BAYONNE: 
INDIANA SHREVEPORT: 210 Tavern Sonny’s Hall, and Sonny 
ANDERSON: Capitol Theatre DEER RIVER: Montanez tons ins 
: powwe i- tra 
Adams Tavern, John Adams Majestic Theatre sentinraiaion, cA “pug s ¥; . 
a Owner Crit Strand Theatre Milkes, C. C. Polish American Citizens Club 
wat MAINE Twin City Amusement Co., and bm «9 Choir of St. Joseph's 
Delaware County Fair LEWISTON: sT. poe CLIFTON: 
Greenpoint Barbecue, and-Gor- Pastime Club Burk, Boeckmann, Jacob 
don Ulen, Owner ur > in Co.” and DENVILLE: 
Muncie Fair Association MARYLAND Twin City Amusement Co., Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
SOUTH BEND: BALTIMORE: Frank W. Patterson HACKENSACK: 
: < : ° Mancinnis Concert Band. 
ag ig ata cues — of ho Mayhale MISSISSIPPI M. Mancinni, leader : 
Chain O'Lakes Conversation VICKSBURG: 3 
Club wey oT F. (Aetna Rogers’ Ark Hechetstowa Fireman's Band 
Downtowner Cafe, and Richard — rate Theatre JERSEY Bo: 
Cogan and Glen Lutes, Summit MISSOURI site 0. Director” Vince Gia- 
an bn: ta BLADENSBURG? KANSAS CITY: | 
3 : : Bladensburg Arena (America tes, Lou, Orchestra “oo 2, vg ol 
—— ee El Capitan Tavern, Marvin © MAPLEWOOD: 
St. Joe Valley Boat Club, and EASTON: ’ on tes — onto Maplewood Theatre 
Bob Zaff, Manager Startt, Louw and his Orchestra ontine: Gwasr ond Prep.  iieaaaale 
- HOLLY: 
1OWA MASSACHUSETTS = feil-.Lane Ballroom, Golden Moon Cafe 
BOONE: FALL RIVER: Leonard (el-O Lane) Rob- NEWARK: 
Miner's Hali Durfee Theatre inson House of Brides 


Amvets Post No. 11, and Carl 
(Red) Collins, Manager 


BOWLING GREEN: 


Jackman, Joe L. 






























































POPLAR BLUFF: 
Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 
chestra ‘‘The Brown Bombers’’ 


GARDNER: 
Florence Rangers Band 
Heywood-Wakefield Band 


GLOUCESTER: ST. JOSEPH: 
Youth Council, YMCA, and Rock Island Hall 
Floyd J. (Chuck) Farrar, 
on MONTANA 
Walek’s Inn GREAT FALLS: 
LOWELL: Civic Center Theatre, and Clar- 
ence Golder 


Laurier Club, and Harry 
Makris, Manager 
YNN: 


Rinaldo Cheve- 


VRE: 
Havre ‘Theatre, Emil Don Tigny 
SHELBY 
Club, and Alan Turk 


Alibi 
NEBRASKA 


HASTINGS: 
Brick Pile 
KEARNEY: 
American Legion Club 


Pickfair Cafe, 

rini, Prop. 
UEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 

NEW BEDFORD: 
Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 


Owner Fraternal Order of Eagles 
SHIRLEY: LINCOLN: 
Rice's Cafe, and Albert Rice Dance-BMor 
SPENCER: 
OMAHA: 
Spencer Fair, and Bernard Bachman, Ray 
Reardow Famous Boag and Max Delrough, 
WEST WARREN: Proprietor 
Quabog Hotel, Viola Dudek, fFochek, Frank 
Operator A 
WORCESTER: oo 


Melody Ballroom 
Plaines Bar, and Irene Boleski 


NEVADA 


Coronado Hotel, and Charles 
Moschos, Proprietor 
Gedymin, Walter 
























NETCONG: SYRACUSE: CLARITON: WEST VIRGINIA iN: KINGSVILLE: 

Kiernan's Restaurant, and Frank Miller, Gene Schmidt Hotel, and Mr. Harris, Village Hall Lakeshore Terrace 
Kiernan, Prop. UTICA: owner, Mr. Kilgore, mgr. CHARLESTON: = PARDEEVILLE: Messrs. S. McManus ang 

OAK RIDGE: Russell Ross Trio, and Salva- FALLSTON: Savoy Club, “Flop” Thompson Fox River Valley Boys Orchestra _Barrie 
Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi- Valley Hotel pantie —_ Risk, Operators peWweEy: CHENER: 

PASSAIC: carra, An Ficarra FORD 3 ~ High Schoo! Pellow, Ross, and Royal 
Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe Ventura’s eet and Rufus Atlantic City Ina Amvets, Post No. 1 SOLDIER’S GROVE: bonds Orchestra 
Haddon Hall Orchestra, Ventura CKVILLE: Fireside Inn, and John Boyce Gorman, Ken, Band NIAGARA FALLS: 

J. Baron, leader VESTAL: American Legion Post No. 101 Gay Spot, and Adda Davis and s;QUGHTON: Niagara Falls Memorial 
La Taurraine Club Vestal American Legion Post 89 FREEDOM: — Weekly Stoughton Country Club, Dr. (or Trumpet) Band 
5 NORTH CAROLINA  oitthivitua, a 
merican 5 i. a : ord, resident 
B. Sellitti, leader St. Vincent's Church Hall KEYSTONE: Stork Club, and Mr. Aide Owner 
Posarese Symphonic Band and > eines NEW CASTLE: Calloway, Franklin TWO RIVERS: OWEN SOUND: 
. Panatiere, leader ropes, Fitzhou Gables Hotcl, and Club 42, and Mr. Gauger, Mgr. _ Scott, Wally, and his Orche 
ROCHELLE PARE wiparker, David in — —_ * polish: Hall 
; »_ Dev NEW : APPLETON: : olis 
Swiss Chalet WILMINGTON: G 1 6 O'Neil, Kermi Polymer Cafeteri 

WANAMASSA: Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, PHILADELPHIA: aamaweaws eo TORONTO: 

Stage Coach and Lou Vaccaro Owner Dupree, Hiram Arkansaw Recreation Dance Columbus Hall 
PITTSBURGH: Hall, George W. Bauer, DISTRICT OF Echo Recording Co., and 
NEW MEXICO OHIO Club 22 Manager Clement Hambourg 

ANAPRA: AKRON: New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex a94 BEAVER DAM: COLUMBIA Mitford, Bert 

Sunland Club = AR Jim Passarella, Props. Beaver Dam American Legion WASHINGTON: Three Hundred Club 
ING: Band, Frederick A. Parfre Club Nightingal WOODSTOCK: 

CARLSBAD: Ghent Road Inn . y er er rage Capitol Thi d 

Lobby Club ALLIANCE: Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra BLOOMINGTON: National Arena (America on pitol Theatre, and Thoma 
: R ESTER: McLane, Jack, Orches' Wheels) Naylor, Manager 
RUIDOSO: Lexington Grange Hall Loval Order of Moose No. 331 — _ ag ¥ 
Davis Bar AUSTINBURG: ROULETTE ; COREL: Rustic Cabin QUEBEC 
Jewel's Dance Hall Miller, Earl, Orchestra Star Dust Club, Frank Moore, 
NEW YORK CANTON: Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House Peckham, Harley Proprietor BERTHIER: 
sesinllaren rate Tea 2 a 2 Pea Ao ites Bere 
Regni, Al, Orchestra CINCINNATI: SIGEL Log Cabin Cafe, and Ball Room Wells, Jack’ |= BERTHIERVILLE: 

BRONX: Cincinnati Country Club Sigel Hotel, and Mrs. Tillie COTTAGE GROVE: ‘ Manoir Berthier, and Bruce 

Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso Pro- Copper Stallion Restaurant, and Newhouse, Cottage Grove Town Hall, John ALASKA Cardy, Manager 
prietor and Cari Raniford, Mr. and Mrs. Claude Jackson SUNBURY: Galvin, Operator : GRANBY: 
Manager Highland Country Club Shamokin Dam Fire Co. STER: —— ? ) Windsor Hotel 
Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alex- — iil Coustry Club be ~ Ey North Star Ballroom, and John ee ee fae. MONTREAL: 
esate Twin Oaks Country Club YORE: Troda, Mrs HAWAII —_ 
All ireland Ballroom, Mrs, COLUMBUS: 14 Karat Room, Gene Spangler, DURAND: HONOLULU: Gaucher, ©. 
Paddy Griffen and Mr. Fraternal Order of Eagles, Prop. , Weiss Orchestra Kewalo Inn Gypsy Cafe 
Patrick Gillespie Aerie Reliance Cafe, Robert Kline- EAST DePERE: 49th State Recording Co oe oe 
ALO: DAYTON: kinst, Prop. as ; : wes 
, Northeastern Wisconsin Fair Moderne Hotel 
Hall, Art The Ring, Maura Paul, Op. WILKINSBURG: Association CANADA 
Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, BLYRIA: Lunt, Grace EAU CLAIRE: QUEBEC: 
American Legion y Palladium Ballroom Conley’s Nite Club BRITISH COLUMBIA Canadian and American 
Lafayetete Theatre GENEVA: RHODE ISLAND Wildwood Nite Club, and VANCOUVER: =e Agony 
Wells, Jack Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry NEWPORT John Stone, Manager Sneernant al Musici Book SHERBROOKE: 
Williams, Buddy PR Building Frank Simmons and his GERMAN TOWN: ing Agenc?, Virgil Lane "| Sherbrooke Arena 
Williams, Ossian Or Town Bowl Cafe, Bowling ST. JEROME: 

CANANDAIGUA: HARRISBURG: a Alleys and Restaurant, Mr. “MANITOBA Senos Hotel, and Mrs. Ble 

Yacht Club Hobe thebbe ‘Night Club Jacob, Valmore Buchuer, Owner and Manager gp anpon: bo , 
TSKILL: “ , NORTH» FREEDOM: - 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra ag SOUTH CAROLINA va mmericas Legion Hall Palladium Dance Hall MEXICO 
COHOES: iTOWOC: MEXICO CITY: 

Grenadiers Bugle and JEFFERSON: CHARLESTON: Herb’s Bar, and Herbert ONTARIO Marin, Pablo, and his Ti 
Drum Co eS Circle L Ranch Five oS Club, and Duvalle, Owner - a ity Th Orchestra 

Sports Arena, and Charles Gup- Mose Sabe! yr Community Theatre 
till wnillger, Lucille FOLLY BEACH: 4 , San Hayseed Orchestra 

E POINT, L. 1. : Folly Pier = BRANTFORD: MI 
Muchler's VFW , Silver Hill Dance Hall SCELLANEOUS 
MILON: MILWAUKEE: CUMBERLAND: ‘ 
2 Andy's, hii ae SOUTH DAKOTA Moede, Mel, Band Maple Leaf Hall Capell Brothers Circus 
Hollywood Restaurant ee, snore asm Pine hm P Kryl, Bohumir and his Sy:mphon 
ey - se Scotland Commercial Club Sideer & : GREEN VALLEY: a Orchestra 
Lake. Danny. Orchestra y Tavern and Hall, Green Valley Pavilion, Leo Marvin, Eddie 
FISHKILL: RAVENNA: Al Laverty, Proprietor Lajoie, Prop. Wells, Jack 


Ravenna Theatre 


Cavacinai’s Farm Restaurant, RU: *$ 


Edw. and Daniel Cavacinai, 


Managers Indian Lake Roller Rink, and 
GENEVA: Harry Lawrence, Owner 
Atom Bar WERT: 
HARRISVILLE: B. P. O. Elks 
Cheesman, Virgil Underwood, Don, and his 
GUDSON: Orchestra 


New York Villa Restaurant, ¥ 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 
JEFFERSON VALLEY: 
Nino’s Italian Cuisine 
KENMORE: 


Di 
Shamrock Grille Night Club, 
Joe Stuphar 


7 OKLAHOMA 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Colvin Theatre Be ome ag 


KINGSTON: ; 
- : Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 
Killmer, Parl, and his Orches- Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra 


tra (Lester oes Palladivm Ballroom, and Irvin 


MAMARONECK Parker 
i Restaurant Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
MOHAWK OREGON 


3 
Hurdic, Leslie, and Vineyards GRANTS PASS 
Dance Hall Fruit Dale Grange 
MT. VERNON: PRINEVILLE: 
Prineville Casino, and Norman 


: Ovens, Proprietor 
Civic Drama Guild of New York SALEM: 


Disc Company of Ameria Swan Organettes 
(Asch Recordings) VALLEY: 

Embassy Club, and Martin Na- Sams Valley Grange, Mr. Pef- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St., fley, Grange Master 
Amusement Corp. 

Manor Record Co., and Irving PENNSYLVANIA 
N. Berman 

Ore AMBRIDGE: 

Richman. William L. Loyal ‘Order of Moose No. 77 

Solidaires ( Gold VFW Post 165 
Jerry Isacson) ANNVILLE: ’ 

Traemer’s Restaurant Washington Band 

Willis, Stanley ASHLAND: 

Eagles Club 

Joe's Bar and Grill, and Joseph © VFW Home Association, 
Briggs, Prop. Post 7654 

bs — oe Mpyersdale Hotel 
yersda ote! 

Voes _ BARTONSVILLE: 

RAVENA: Hotel Bartonsville 
VFW Ravena Band BEAVER FALLS: 
ROCHESTER: VFW Post No. 48 

Mack, Henry, and City Hall White Township Ina 

Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 
SALAMANCA: Evan's Roller Rink, and 
Lime Lake Grill John Evan 
State Restaurant —_,, ‘ 
‘ tus Playground Drum 
emperann | “etme ines nou 
(PNA Hall) CENTERPORT: 
Top Hats Centerport Band 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
CHATTANOOGA: 
Alhambra Shrine 
SHVILLE: 


NA 
Hippodrome Roller Rink 


TEXAS 


CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Santikos, Jimmie 
The Lighthouse 

FOR 


Cunningham 
PORT ARTHUR: 


DeGrasse, Lenore 


SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 
SAN ANTONIO: 


Rodriguez, Oscar 


VICTORIA: 
Westerner 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY: 
Vel-Vet Club, and M. F. 
Sutherland, Manager 


VIRGINIA 


LEXANDRIA: 


Alexandria Arena (America on 


Wheels) 


Nightingale Club, and Geo. 
Davis, Prop., Jas. Davis, 


Manager 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 


Heath, Robert 
Off Beat Club 


Victory Supper Club 


3 
Holiday Inn, and Les 
Hoggard, operator 


RICHMOND: 
Starlight Club, 
Edd 


leton, 
ator 


ROANOKE: 
Krisch, Adolph 
WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Tuxedo Club, C. Battee, Owner 











FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE—Used Pere Loree and Marigaux obec. 
No concealed cracks, both are plateau system 
Benjamin D. Spieler, 136 Sigourney St., Hi 
in. 





FOR SALE—Used double bass trunk, fits standard 
size % string bass, $100.00. H. Roberts, 2853 
Werk Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Used Acme accordion, professional 
model; four and five sets of reeds, six treble, 
one master and one bass shift; complete with case, 
75.00. Gene Quara, 105-20 66th Ave., Forest 
Hills, N. Y. IL 9-6536. 


FOR SALE—Selmer bass clarinet (used), Albert 
system; also good mouthpiece, $125.00. Frank 
Crolene, 47-51 39th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Double bass, used. A. G. Haines, 
175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 











FOR SALE—Hammond organ, model BCI02, 

$1,100.00; Hammond Novachord, without ax 
and in need of adjustment, $350.00; Theremia, 
$325.00; Hammond 20 watt tone cabinet, $175.00. 
All are used. C. E. Harrison, Box 4596, Warring 
ton, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Buescher tenor sax, $95.00; Con 

tenor sax, $175.00; also string bass, 7% Germ 
make, round back, $395.00. All are used. L. 
Zinn, 1420 Collins Ave., Miami Beach 39, Fh 


FOR SALE—Concert and band library. Arrange 
ments; ninety numbers; all are used, J. Esposth 
940 Melrose Ave., Trenton 9, N. J. 











FOR SALE—Lyon and Healy harp, Style No. 22; 

also Wurlitzer harp, medium size. Both used. 
John Romano, 7 Metropolitan Oval, Bronx 62, 
N. Y. Phone TA 9-3204. 


AT LIBERTY 





FOR SALE—Selmer alto sax, $250.00, and Conn 
clarinet, $150.00; also Conn tenor sax, $150.00 
(all are used). C. R. Reinert, 99 Market St., 
Potsdam, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Used Selmer accordion, four treble 
shifts, two bass shifts, $600.00. Arthur A. Riback, 
4107 Fourth St., North Arlington, Va. 
SALE—Used Jenco vibraharp, three octaves. 
R. Pogonelli, 116 Avenue “‘C,”’ New York, N. Y. 
Phone CA 8-8949. 
FOR SALE—Old German violin, with bow and 
case, $200.00. Henry Rosner, 62-35 79th St., 
Elmhurst, L. 1., N. Y. Phone HAvemeyer 6-1139. 
FOR SALE—Viennese violin, made by Mathias 
Fichtl in 1745; appraised by Herrman at $600.00. 
Miss P. Mansfield, 1A Beech Springs Drive, Sum- 
mit, N. J. SHort Hills 7-2922. 
FOR SALE—Pocket cornet, Bh low pitch, 9” short, 
good tone and action, very rare item, $75.00. 
Phil Stanley, 1155 Manor Ave., New York 72, N. Y. 




















and ae Phone Tlvoli 2-5848. 
FOR SALE—Old English cello, Wm. Forster, circa 





1804. English certificate, beautiful tone, light 


weight shaped case; John Dodd bow, $450.00. 
G. Shaw, 2785 Seaview Road, Victoria, B. C. 


FOR SALE—Used double French horn, new lac- 





quered case and canvas cover. Made by Melchior, 


Germany. $350.00. Oscar Koch, 3311 York Avenue 
North, Minneapolis 22, Minn. 


AT LIBERTY—Pianist, single, with fine training 

and background, wishes hotel work or a © 
companist for singer in concert work; also teaches. 
Raymond Dempsey, 44 Maple Ave., Franklinvilk, 
N. Y. 








AT LIBERTY—Pianist, with wide society & 

perience; authentic Latin-American swing, &% 
read or fake. Worked leading hotels. Mario Dd 
Raye, 5241 South Richmond St., Chicago 32, i 


AT LIBERTY—Colored organ stylist, with ow 

organ, desires position in first-class lounge, b#, 
etc. Has large library, 802 card, fine appearame. 
R. Smith, P. O. Box 978, Grand Central Station, 
New York, N. Y. Phone IL 7-3218. 


AT LIBERTY—In June—trombone player, go 

tone, can read almost anything; own book 
and equipment, for small commercial dance band. 
Doyle Cooper, 1103 East 14th St., Texarkana, Ark 
AT LIBERTY—Tympanist wishes full time work 

with Symphony orchestra or municipal band. 
Has wide experience; Locals 10 and 297 cards, 
Available April 15th. Malcolm J. Young, 306 
South Lorraine Ave., Wichita 8, Kansas. 
AT LIBERTY—Flectric guitarist, doubles on bas, 

seeking week-end work in New York City and 
vicinity with view to summer resort work. 
Levine, 3452 Corsa Ave., Bronx 69, N. Y. Tee 
phone TUlip 2-2292. 
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AT LIBERTY—Tenor sax, clarinet player; arranges; 
also doubles on vocals, Wide experience; has own 

cight-piece book of specials. 802 card (colored) 

Floyd Benny, 767 East 163rd St., Bronx 56, N. 





AT LIBERTY—Girl bass player, read or fake, also 

yocals, would like weck-ends or club dates in 
metropolitan area. Jeanne Valentine, 397 Park 
Ave., Rutherford, N. J. Phone GE 8-4395: 





ERASURES 

(Continued from page thirty-eight) 
Le Roy Stryker, Clarence Thompson, Ear! Vest. 

San Leandro, Calif., Local 510—Bob Star. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—Wesiey Bertino, 
Laurence Cooke, Sammy Collins, Richard Carr, 
Wm. Fontes, Elsa Thomson, Oliver Wilkinson. 

Sask Sask., Can., Local 553—M. M. Griner, 





AT LIBERTY—Pianist, reliable, experienced all 
lines. Locations only. Frank Green, Route No. 9, 
Box 658, Birmingham 7, Ala. 


WANTED 








WANTED—Ep> or BB» recording bass horn or 

Sousaphone. Also want bell-front alto and bari- 
tone horns; trumpet, alto and baritone saxophones. 
State condition, make and price. Wayne Mount- 
joy, 1629 Park, Sedalia, Mo. 


WANTED—Piccolo, 
Les Flounders, 5635 Upland Way, 





Haynes, cylindrical bore, in 





key of C. 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
WANTED—Used Benge (Chicago) trumpet or 


cornet. Good condition, medium or ML bore only. 
Write description and price. D. Tetzlaff, 519 W. 
27th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—Violin. Will purchase from owner 

Italian solo violin, fine bow. State maker, his- 
tory, guarantees, body length, price. M. Levine, 
P. O. Box 7827, Lakewood, Colo. 


WANTED—Thirteen musicians for modern or- 
chestra. Frank Mangione, 923 West Front St., 
Plainfield, N. J. 
WANTED—Excellent teaching 
perienced symphony players. 
established orchestra in community. 
Box 1608, Fargo, N. D. . 


Closing Chord 


JEAN W. JAMES 


Jean W. James died January 26, 
1954, at the age of seventy-three. 
A member of Local 340, Freeport, 
Illinois, for forty-six years, he held 
membership on its Executive Board 
for five years and since 1934 had 
been its President. He attended 
many National Conventions. 











positions for ex- 
Three colleges and 
R. J. Deitz, 
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Have you changed gout address? 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL SECRETARY 


R. M. Hayes, Sylvia Heyko, Oonaugh Bateman, 
D. L. Johnston, J. P. Campbell, L. Ogilvie, J. W. 
Hopton, N. J. Tuck, R. K. Reid. 

Vancouver, B. C., Can., Local 145—E. G. Atkin- 
son, Chas. P. Barber, Owen Campbell, Kay Clarke, 
L. M. Gilson, Albert Kirkbride, W. McDonald, 
Leo Norris, M. G. Pennock, Reg. Pennock, J. S. 
Ritchie, Genevieve Ross, D. A. Smithers, A. E. 
Spalding. 


ERASURES FROM LAST MONTH 


San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Babe Bowman, 
Ralph Canning, Albeno Caprio, J. Newell Chase, 
Harold Corbett, John H. Cox, Jorge Godoy, Carl 
C. Dittmer, Roland M. Dragon, Raymond Farley, 
David Fulmer, Eleanor G. Genta, Edward F. Gio- 
vannoni, Roy Halliday, Lucien Harrison, Donald 
A. Henrieques, Ed. Hollingshead, Jerry P. 
Hutcheson, Sheldon K. Iverson, Bette Leonore 
Joffe, Patrick King, Norman Kliehm, Robert 
Krause, Elfred Harris Krawitz, Jewel Kriefels, 
Elizabeth B. Kuehn, Carol L. Launspach, Morris 
C. Lawton, Robert Lique, Daniel J. Lucero, Jack 
C. Mayne, Kenneth McDonald, Louis B. Mc- 
Dowell, Homer J. Nalty, Curtis L. Nelson (Perry 
Louis), William Niland, Edward Nylund, Wm. 
L. Petérs, Jr., Anthony Piazza, Luis A. Polio, 
Joe P. Pope, Stanley E. Robinson, Elmer Ross, 
John Russo, Lowise Sheldon (Luisa Piarulli), 
Robert C. Sproule, William C. Shuart, Jess Silva, 
Robert D. Storm, Woodrow M. Thompson, Rommy 
J. Tone, Overton Van Syckle, Charles R. Vas- 
quez, Austin F. Wilbur, Paul Wilcox, Clark 
Williams, Charles A. Wright, Norman S. Wright, 
Alfred Del Carlo, Jr., Joan Landefeld, James G. 
Underwood, Wm. E,. Jenkins, Sam Hernandez, 
Robert L. Badgley, Andrew E. Allen, Richard 
Aydelotte, Albert Bedrosian, Byron Berry, Milton 
Blaustein. 

Sacramento, Calif., Local 12—Richard J. Butler, 
Ross Ford, Dell Fulmer, Robert Harris, Pat 
Harvey, Roy Haynes, Sid Loymeyer, Fred Lopez, 
George McCann, Wm. Merrill, Robert -Mosley, 
Boyd Ramsey, Bert Robinson, Paul Rodriguez, 
Frank Rowe, Maynard Rowland, Roy Salerno, 
Clarence Schick, Jose Secretario, Don Sills, Bill 
Smallwood, Mel Stohl, Billy White, Bert Wilson. 

Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149—Ken Adamson, 
Eddie Barnuk, Nicholas F. Boljkovac, E. Campbell, 
Jimmy Cox, Jas. W. Davidson, Paul L. DeKReske, 
Richard Gottesman (Get), Gordon Graham, Leon- 
ard Hiscock, Carl Joss, A. A. Wettstein (Barney), 
Walter E. Willatt. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Armando W. 
Mascia (Lou Marsh). 

Washington, D. C., Local 161—Robert Lawren- 
son. 
Yonkers, N. Y., Local 402—Leonard F. DiMalta. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Give New and Old Addresses 





























FOR SMALL DANCE 
ORCHESTRAS 





NUMBER I — Includes “Because of You,” “Laughing on the Out- 
side,” and 19 other great pop standards. 
Eh) BOOK for Alto Sax, Baritone Sax and Mellophone. 
Bh BOOK for Trumpet, Clarinet and Tenor Sax. 
C BOOK for Piano, Guitar, Bass, Accordion, Organ, Violin, 
Trombone, C Melody Sax, Flute, Cello and Oboe. 


NUMBER II — Includes “The Song From Moulin Rouge” and 20 


other top favorites. 


Eh BOOK for Alto Sax, Baritone Sax, Mellophone. 

Bh BOOK for Trumpet, Clarinet, Tenor Sax. 

C (Treble Clef) BOOK for Violin, C Melody Sax, Flute and 
O 


C (Bass Clef) BOOK for piano, Guitar, Bass, Organ, Accor- 
dion, Trombone, Baritone and Cello. 


Every number arranged for Solo, Duet, and 3-way 
Ensemble . . . playable by any combination of in- 
includes words for each song. 


struments . 


$1.00 each 
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20 CELEBRATED 
INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS. 
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With Piano Accompaniment 
BOOK ONE — A folio of outstanding 


favorites, including “Because 
of You,” “Laughing on the Out- 
side,” etc. 


BOOK TWO — “The Song From Mou- 


lin Rouge” and 19 other noted 
standard favorites. 


e Clarinet 
e Alto Sax 


MUSIC, INC. 


N.Y 








*Name 
FIRST MIDDLE LAST 
New Address: e Trumpet e Trombone 
pee end Me e Violin e Tenor Sax 
$1.00 each 
Sas Zone. State. 
tcl Wo Der BROADCAST 
tnaie . Card No 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36 
*If new name, show former name here: Sole Selling Agent: 
25 W. 45th 
Old Address: 
Street and No. rae 
. VALE CHORD PROGRESSION CHART 
Zone. State. 


City 








PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY 





NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETARY 

After you correct your local roster you may forward this 
coupon to Leo Cluesmann, International Secretary, 39 Division 
Street, Newark 2, N. J., or use the regular white change of 
address form IBM-2 to report this change of address. 
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MARCH, 1954 
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For All Instruments 
t h d with di substitu- 
Basic progressions 
key. 





Arr 
tions and passing chords. 
and lern chord sequences in eve 
Colorful and varied introductions in all keys. 
Formulas for constructing all chords. Inter- 
esting improvising material. Slide-rule with 
complete detailed instructions, $1.00. 

VALE CHORD CHART CO. 
4845 Fletcher St. Chicago 41, Il. 











PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 


= 
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Here at last is an instrument worthy of the title “professional accordion.” 
The 1954 DALLAPE line is completely new . . . styled by a well- 
known American designer, built by Italian technicians noted for their 
knowledge of tone quality and construction. Newest of all is the color 
- . . neutral, dignified yet with wondrous highlights. See and try the 
new DALLAPE—designed for professional performance! 


Chicago Musical Instrument Co., 7373 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 30 
Exclusive Distributors: Dallape, Scandalli, Camerano Accordions 








